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PREFACE 


This  resource  manual  is  intended  for  use  by  organizations  contemplating 
or  planning  the  development  of  an  industry  oriented  outreach  program 
for  the  employment  of  disabled  individuals. 

It  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  national  organizations — trade  associ¬ 
ations,  industry  groups,  alliances  of  manufacturers  and  the  like — which 
may  benefit  from  the  planning,  demonstration  and  experience  of  another 
national  organization:  EIF,  and  its  founder,  the  Electronic  Industries 
Association. 

The  narrative  guidelines  and  the  specific  examples  and  illustrations  con¬ 
tained  in  this  manual  represent  more  than  four  years  of  pilot  development 
of  the  EIF  Project  With  Industry  process. 

Currently,  the  EIF  project  is  in  full  operation  in  seven  areas  and  is 
still  expanding.  The  Foundation  remains  firmly  committed  to  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  project  and  the  model  and  techniques  used  in  implementing 
it. 

For  those  wishing  to  undertake  similar  projects,  this  manual  offers  a 
"how  to"  approach  which  covers  such  areas  and  topics  as:  management 
systems  and  controls,  evaluation  and  accountability,  planning,  market¬ 
ing,  and  training. 

We  acknowledge  the  support  of  the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped 
Research  and  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  Projects  With 
Industry  Program  in  the  preparation  of  this  manual  and  thank  the  many 
individuals,  companies,  and  community  organizations  who  have  assisted 
in  its  preparation,  particularly  Glen  A.  Solomon,  industry  consultant 
to  the  EIF/PWI  project,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  the  design  of  the 
model. 

James  T.  Magee 
President,  EIF 

Carol  A.  Dunlap 

National  Project  Director,  EIF/PWI 

James  R.  Geletka 
Program  Manager,  EIF/PWI 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Project  With  Industry  (PWI)  is  a  national  program  funded  and 
administered  through  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  of  the 
Office  of  Human  Development,  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  It  is 
authorized  by  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  as  amended. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  assist  disabled  persons  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  employment  in  private  industry.  It  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  this  might  most  effectively  be  achieved  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  rehabilitation  agencies  and  facilities  on  one  side  and  private 
enterprise  on  the  other. 

The  EIF  Project  With  Industry  is  one  of  more  than  40  such  projects 
now  operating  throughout  the  country.  Many  of  these  projects  are 
limited  in  geographic  scope,  but  others  such  as  EIF's,  are  national  and 
may  incorporate  several  satellite  programs. 

The  range  of  activities  provided  by  the  many  PWI  projects  in¬ 
cludes:  on-the-job  training  for  disabled  individuals;  prevocational  and 

other  job  readiness  training;  special  orientation  programs  for  super¬ 
visors,  foremen  and  others  that  will  enhance  the  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  disabled  individuals;  supportive  services  to  help  disabled  per¬ 
sons  retain  jobs  such  as  job  coaching,  counseling,  personal  adjustment 
training,  etc.;  employment  of  special  placement  personnel;  and  trial 
employment.  Other  services  may  also  be  provided  which  may  contribute 
to  the  successful  placement  and  continued  employment  of  disabled 
persons. 

Each  project,  while  aiming  for  a  common  objective,  varies  in  the 
type  and  range  of  services  it  provides.  The  Research  Utilization 
Laboratory  of  the  Chicago  Jewish  Vocational  Service  in  a  survey  of 
twelve  Projects  With  Industry  described  most  of  the  PWI's  as  following 
one  of  three  major  models.  They  are: 

•  The  Job  Placement  Model 

•  The  Work  Adjustment  Model 

•  The  Skills  Training  Model 

These  models  are  described  in  detail  in  the  RUL's  publication,  Program 
Models  for  Projects  with  Industry,  May  1978. 

Several,  however,  do  not  fit  any  of  the  three  models  but  are 
either  eclectic  in  their  approach,  or  totally  unique.  The  EIF  project 
is  one  of  these. 
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The  EIF /PWI  has  been  characterized  as  an  industry  outreach  model, 
and  as  a  linkage  model.  However,  a  term  which  might  more  aptly  apply, 
both  because  it  accurately  and  simply  describes  the  EIF  project,  and 
because  of  its  acceptance  and  use  by  private  enterprise,  is  "marketing 
model .  " 

The  term  "marketing"  as  used  by  today's  businessman  implies 
identifying  and  filling  consumer  needs  for  products  or  services. 

Frank  P.  Hadley,  an  IBM  executive  on  loan  to  Goodwill  Industries  of 
America  has  written  that  "...  the  PWI  program  is  not  a  rehabilitation 
program  at  all;  it  is  a  business  process  where  the  product  is  a  trained 
worker,  well  prepared  to  perform  the  skills  and  tasks  needed  by  busi¬ 
nesses."  Marketing  disabled  workers  to  private  employers  is  a  tech¬ 
nique  that  capitalizes  on  the  worker's  capabilities  rather  than  limitations. 
It  is  an  approach  that  emphasizes  positive  rather  than  negative  func¬ 
tional  attributes  of  a  disabled  individual  and  matches  those  attributes  to 
the  functional  requirements  of  existing  jobs. 

The  EIF  marketing  model  utilizes  a  system  which  is  dependent 
upon:  (a)  accurate  and  up-to-date  job  market  data,  (b)  thorough 

knowledge  of  the  disabled  job  applicant's  functional  capabilities,  and 
(c)  a  process  through  which  a  satisfactory  match  is  obtained  between 
the  worker  and  the  job . 

The  current  model  is  the  project  of  nearly  four  years  of  evolution. 
Since  its  beginning  in  1977,  the  project  has  grown  from  one  area  pro¬ 
gram  to  seven,  with  plans  for  five  more  programs  in  the  offing.  ' 

While  the  basic  methodology  has  remained  substantially  the  same,  there 
have  been  significant  modifications,  revisions  and  system  upgrading. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  manual  to  document  the  EIF  /PWI  project 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  experience  of  EIF  in  developing  the  PWI 
project  may  be  useful  and  give  impetus  to  the  development  of  similar 
programs  to  aid  the  job  placement  of  disabled  persons. 

To  that  end,  this  manual  provides  detailed  information  on  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  EIF  project,  starting  with  the  development  of  purpose, 
goals  and  objectives,  and  proceeding  through  organization  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  council,  staffing  the  area  office,  project  operations,  data  col¬ 
lection  and  reporting,  and  other  elements  of  the  model. 

It  is  intended  that  the  manual  will  be  instructive  from  at  least 
two  perspectives.  First,  it  will  detail  how  the  various  elements  of 
this  project  were  developed,  the  steps  in  the  process,  and  the 
rationale  behind  them.  Second,  it  will  present  samples  of  documents, 
forms,  formats,  job  descriptions  and  other  objective  illustrations  from 
the  EIF /PWI  project  which  may  serve  as  models  for  replication. 
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II.  PLANNING  FOR  SUCCESS: 
DEVELOPING  PROJECT  PURPOSE,  GOALS 
AND  OBJECTIVES 


The  EIF  /PWI  model  is  based  on  the  unique  characteristics  of  the 
Foundation  and  its  relationship  to  the  Electronic  Industries  Association. 
To  fully  understand  the  model,  it  is  useful  to  be  aware  of  those  rela¬ 
tionships  . 

The  Electronic  Industries  Association  (EIA)  was  founded  in  1924. 

It  represents  more  than  400  major  companies  in  consumer,  business, 
defense  and  aerospace  electronics.  EIA  member  companies  produce 
90  percent  of  the  total  electronic  product  output  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  1.5  million  persons  are  currently  employed  in 
the  electronic  industries  in  manufacturing  and  related  activities. 

EIF  was  founded  by  EIA  in  1975.  It  is  a  separately  incorporated 
501-C3  non-profit  organization.  The  board  of  trustees  is  compromised 
primarily  of  executives  of  major  electronic  companies  which  are  also 
members  of  EIA.  In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the  board  is  president 
of  EIA . 

This  close  relationship  to  the  leadership  of  the  electronic  industries 
means  that  the  Foundation  has  direct  and  easy  access  to  persons  who 
are  recognized  within  the  explicit  and  implicit  power  structure  of  the 
industry.  Also,  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  EIA  membership  and 
electronics  companies,  eases  efforts  at  communication.  There  is  a 
familiarity,  a  sense  of  the  notion  that  "we  all  speak  the  same  language," 
which  exists,  and  creates  receptivity  to  participation  in  the  PWI  pro¬ 
gram.  Hiring  disabled  workers  becomes  a  socially  responsive  action 
which  comes  from  a  commitment  within  the  industry,  rather  than  a 
legally  mandated  one  brought  about  by  compliance  with  a  government 
regulation. 

It  is  important  to  note  this  relationship  because  it  impacts  signifi¬ 
cantly  on  the  nature  of  the  EIF  /PWI  project.  It  is  a  consideration  that 
influences  all  aspects  of  the  EIF  /PWI  operations  and  forms  the  basis  for 
planning  the  project  purpose,  goals  and  objectives. 


Statement  of  Purpose 


A  precisely  worded  statement  of  purpose  is  extremely  important  to 
the  development  of  the  project  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  it  is  a 
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public  statement  that  represents  the  project's  reason  for  existence  to  the 
many  agencies  and  organizations  to  which  it  must  relate.  Second,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  direction  to  the  development  of  goals  and  objectives  which 
in  turn  are  used  to  measure  project  progress,  establish  management  con¬ 
trols  and  set  parameters  for  project  operations. 

Therefore,  careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  selection  of 
the  words  that  will  appear  over  and  over  in  promotional  brochures , 
news  releases,  reports,  grant  applications  and  speeches.  The  worthi¬ 
ness  of  the  project  will  be  judged  in  part  by  the  statement  of  purpose. 
The  project  will  be  subject  to  scrutiny  and  program  audit,  not  only  by 
those  who  may  be  funding  it  but  also  by  participating  companies,  com¬ 
munity  rehabilitation  organizations,  disabled  individuals  themselves,  and 
a  variety  of  government  and  public  agencies  which  have  an  interest  in 
the  employment  of  disabled  persons. 

While  it  is  important  to  remain  sensitive  to  the  overall  purpose 
governing  the  conduct  of  PWI  programs  as  presented  in  RSA  Program 
Guidelines,  it  is  equally  important  for  each  organization  presuming  to 
undertake  a  PWI  project  to  develop  its  own  statement  of  purpose.  The 
leadership  of  the  project  and  the  sponsoring  organization  should  partici¬ 
pate  fully  in  the  development  of  both  the  statement  of  purpose  and  the 
goals  and  objectives.  Such  concurrence  at  this  point  will  help  assure 
their  commitment  to  the  project  and  will  reduce  the  later  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  over  what  the  project  is  or  isn't — what  it  will  or  will 
not  accomplish. 

This  unity  of  purpose  is  extremely  important  in  that  much  of  the 
success  of  the  project  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  a  divergent  group 
of  individuals  and  organizations,  many  of  whom  are  volunteers.  While 
their  reasons  for  participation  in  the  project  may  differ,  there  should  be 
a  consensus  on  the  purpose.  To  achieve  this,  it  may  be  useful  first  to 
agree  on  a  set  of  assumptions  or  a  creed.  This  may  take  the  form  of  a 
series  of  statements  or  beliefs  and  conditions  that  establish  a  rationale 
for  the  statement  of  purpose.  There  is  room  in  such  a  listing  for  state¬ 
ments  of  idealism  such  as,  "We  believe  in  equal  rights  to  employment  for 
qualified  disabled  persons";  and  for  those  that  are  pragmatic:  "The 
electronics  industry  needs  workers  to  meet  growth  expansion  require¬ 
ments.  Qualified  handicapped  persons  represent  a  little- tapped  source 
of  manpower  that  can  help  meet  that  need.  " 

While  the  product  of  such  an  exercise  might  appear  to  be  obvious 
—  or  even  inevitable — the  process  itself  is  valuable  and  can  result  in  a 
rationale  which  may,  in  fact,  be  used  as  a  public  policy  statement  on 
employment  of  disabled  persons  for  the  sponsoring  organization.  At  the 
minimum,  it  provides  the  key  leaders  with  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and 
come  to  agreement  on  the  fundamentals  upon  which,  later,  more  oper¬ 
ational  matters  will  be  decided.  Additionally,  as  the  work  of  the 
project  is  spread  to  area  offices,  project  workers  at  all  levels  will  have 
a  framework  based  on  a  common  understanding  and  agreement  of  the 
purpose  and  goals  of  the  project  upon  which  to  set  priorities  and  de¬ 
velop  plans. 
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The  statement  of  purpose  should  be  sufficiently  general  and  broad 
to  include  all  present  and  potential  project  activities  but,  at  the  same 
time,  exclusive  enough  to  leave  little  question  in  any  reader's  mind  as 
to  what  the  project  is  about.  It  should  be  brief  and  clearly  worded. 
The  statement,  ideally,  will  indicate  what  is  to  be  done  and  why.  An 
example  of  a  statement  of  purpose  is: 

To  facilitate  the  gainful  employment  of  disabled  workers  in  the 
electronics  industry  in  order  to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
employment  and  employability  of  such  persons,  and  to  assist  the 
electronics  industry  in  meeting  its  manpower  needs. 

This  statement  makes  four  key  points  about  the  project.  First, 
that  the  workplan  will  include  activities  that  will  make  it  easier  for  dis¬ 
abled  workers  to  get  jobs  in  the  electronics  industry;  second,  that  the 
jobs  will  be  profitable — both  for  the  worker  and  the  employer;  third, 
that  the  reasons  for  doing  this  are  a  recognition  that  disabled  indi¬ 
viduals  do  not  now  and  have  not  in  the  past  had  equal  opportunities 
to  suitable  employment;  and  fourth,  that  the  electronics  industry  may 
have  manpower  needs  that  are  not  being  fully  and  satisfactorily  met 
through  conventional  recruitment.  The  statement  does  not  confine  or 
limit  the  activities  that  may  be  undertaken;  however,  it  does  present 
and  imply  some  rather  specific  directions  in  which  those  activities , 
whatever  they  are,  should  develop. 


Goals 


The  next  level  in  the  planning  hierarchy  is  a  series  of  goal  state¬ 
ments.  The  goals  are  derived  from  the  statement  of  purpose  and  have 
the  effect  of  narrowing,  focusing,  establishing  parameters,  and  setting 
forth  expectations  for  accomplishments.  Goals  should  be  discrete  to  the 
extent  that  there  should  be  one  goal  statement  for  each  major  area  of 
planned  project  activity.  The  number  of  goals  will  determine  the  scope 
of  the  project.  The  more  goals  that  are  stated,  the  broader  and  more 
diverse  the  activities  will  be  to  accomplish  the  stated  purpose. 


Goals  differ  from  objectives,  at  least  in  the  planning  lexicon  used 
here,  in  that  they  are  statements  often  describing  ongoing,  primary 
activities.  Sometimes  they  are  referred  to  as  "continuing  objectives" 
while  the  subsidiary  statements  which  we  will  refer  to  simply  as  "ob¬ 
jectives,"  are  called  "intermediate  objectives." 

An  example  of  a  goal  that  could  relate  to  the  statement  of  pur¬ 
pose  above  is : 

To  create  a  national  network  of  area  programs  which  will  assist 
in  the  direct  placement  of  disabled  persons  in  jobs  within  the 
electronics  and  related  industries. 
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When  the  statement  of  purpose  and  goals  is  used  to  plan  the 
activities  that  will  guide  the  work  of  the  project,  the  result  is  a  time 
phased  workplan.  Such  a  plan  will  include  additional  elements  of  the 
planning  hierarchy  expressed  as  objectives,  strategies,  action  plans, 
and  operations  analysis. 

While  the  rationale,  purpose  and  goals  are  set  at  the  policy-making 
level  of  the  sponsoring  organization,  the  development  of  objectives, 
strategies,  action  plans  and  operations  analysis  is  the  result  of  joint 
action  by  management  and  staff  at  various  operational  levels.  The  pro¬ 
duct  of  such  joint  planning  may  or  may  not  be  subject  to  approval  at 
the  policy- setting  level. 

The  value  in  developing  such  a  written  plan  is  twofold.  First,  it 
serves  as  a  management  tool  in  that  it  sets  forth  in  specific  terms  the 
work  to  be  done,  results  expected,  and  resources  needed.  Second,  it 
serves  as  a  communication  device  which  is  particularly  important  as  the 
national  network  of  PWI  area  offices  grows. 


Objectives ,  Strategies  and  Action  Plans 


For  each  goal  there  will  be  two  or  more  "objectives."  In  the  plan¬ 
ning  hierarchy  objectives  are  a  level  below  goals.  Objectives  are 
smaller  units  of  activity  which  often  point  to  rather  specific  desired 
accomplishments  or  ends.  They  serve  to  define  the  goal  even  further 
and  may  be  expressed  in  very  measurable  terms,  i.e.,  time,  size, 
number,  product,  etc.  Examples  of  objectives  might  be: 

•  To  refer  2,000  disabled  persons  to  companies  with  job 
openings  for  which  the  persons  referred  are  qualified. 

•  To  develop  and  produce  an  informational  brochure  which 
explains,  and  promotes  utilization  of  the  project's  services. 

The  next  level  in  the  hierarchy  is  the  "strategy."  It  is  in  the 
development  of  strategy  statements  that  specific  activities  are  set  forth 
that  begin  to  tell  "how"  the  objectives  will  be  reached.  Strategy  state¬ 
ments  are  methods  of  approach  or  attack  that,  when  implemented,  will 
contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objective.  Each  objective  will 
have  at  least  one  strategy.  Following  is  an  example  of  a  strategy  state¬ 
ment  related  to  the  first  objective  above: 

To  establish  a  relationship  with  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation 

agency  that  will  encourage  state  rehabilitation  counselors  to  re¬ 
fer  resumes  of  job  ready  clients  to  the  EIF/PWI  area  office. 

Finally,  the  most  specific  unit  of  activity  to  be  planned,  is  the 
"action  plan."  This  is  yet  a  further  delineation  of  the  strategy  into 
very  concrete  elements  of  work  complete  with  time  frames,  methods, 
and  other  detailed  instructions.  Some  strategies  do  not  lend  themselves 


. 
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to  such  a  breakdown  or  are  so  obvious  that  a  breakdown  is  not  needed. 
For  others,  action  plans  are  essential.  Using  the  strategy  statement 
above,  an  action  plan  could  be: 

1.  Conduct  marketing  presentations  for  state  rehabilitation 
agency  executives  and  counselors  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

2.  Secure  the  endorsement  and  support  of  the  state  director 
in  the  form  of  a  written  directive  to  all  district  and  local 
offices  of  the  state  rehabilitation  agency. 

3.  Make  weekly  marketing  calls  to  the  counselors  most  likely 
to  refer  qualified  clients  to  the  EIF  /PWI;  contact  others  on 
a  less  frequent  schedule. 

4.  Send  a  monthly  memo  to  state  rehabilitation  agency  counse¬ 
lors  reiterating  the  EIF  /PWI  services  and  providing  a  sample 
listing  of  jobs  recently  available. 

It  is  at  this  level  that  the  greatest  opportunity  exists  for  creativity, 
ingenuity,  and  resourcefulness  in  "getting  the  job  done." 

Operations  analysis  while  not  strictly  speaking  a  subsidiary  of  the 
action  plan  is  nonetheless  the  underpinning  of  the  entire  planning  proc¬ 
ess.  It  is  last  in  the  planning  hierarchy  and  it  includes  a  detailed 
breakdown  of  resources  needed  to  implement  the  plan.  This  includes 
personnel  and  material  as  well  as  operating  capital  requirements.  It 
is  often  expressed  as  a  budget  and  a  budget  narrative. 

As  a  final  caveat,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  written  plans 
are  arbitrarily  constructed,  general  guides  rather  than  absolutes. 

They  demand  regular  review  and  revision  if  they  are  to  be  useful. 

Plans  should  be  considered  tools  which  help  in  achieving  goals  more 
effectively  and  efficiently.  They  direct  resources  toward  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  purpose  of  the  PWI. 
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EXHIBIT  1 

A  PLANNING  HIERARCHY 


Through  a  series  of  steps  (plans)  a  general  concept  is  progressively 
reduced  to  specific  tasks  which,  when  successfully  completed,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  realization  of  the  organization  purpose  or  mission. 
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EXHIBIT  2 

ELECTRONIC  INDUSTRIES  FOUNDATION 
PROJECT  WITH  INDUSTRY 


Purpose ,  Creed  and  Goals 


Purpose 


To  facilitate  the  employment  of  disabled  persons  within  the  elec¬ 
tronic  industries  through  the  establishment  of  a  nationwide  network  of 
area  programs  which  link  the  manpower  needs  of  industry  with  the 
employment  needs  and  capabilities  of  qualified  disabled  workers. 


Creed  (Rationale) 


The  Electronic  Industries  Foundation  believes  that  in  the  past 
there  have  been  significant  numbers  of  disabled  individuals  who  have 
not  been  employed  or  have  been  under  employed  despite  their  capa¬ 
bilities  to  learn  and  perform  normal  job  skills.  These  persons  consti¬ 
tute  a  largely  untapped  source  of  manpower. 

The  electronic  industries  and  other  high  technology  industries  are 
experiencing  growth  and  expansion  which  will  continue  into  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future.  These  industries  are  concomitantly  experiencing  a 
shortage  of  qualified  manpower,  particularly  in  the  skilled,  technical 
jobs,  but  also  in  other  areas  as  well. 

EIF  believes  that  both  needs  can  be  met  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
disabled  persons  and  private  industry.  Further,  EIF  believes  that  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  through  communication,  education,  training 
and  the  application  of  marketing  principles  commonly  accepted  and  used 
by  industry. 


Goals 


Placement  /Employment 


1.  To  create  a  national  network  of  area  programs  which  will 
assist  in  the  direct  placement  of  disabled  persons  in  jobs 
within  the  electronics  and  related  industries. 
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2.  To  develop,  test  and  implement  a  placement  process  model 
to  be  utilized  by  the  EIF/PWI  area  programs  in  marketing 
disabled  workers  to  electronics  companies  and  other 
employers. 


Training 


1.  To  assist  and  nurture  the  development  and  conduct  of 
vocational  training  for  disabled  persons  which  relates  to 
the  manpower  needs  and  requirements  of  electronics  and 
related  companies. 

2.  To  assist  in  the  development  and  conduct  of  awareness 
programs  for  electronics  company  employment  personnel 
and  first  line  supervisors  which  will  explore  handi¬ 
capping  conditions,  special  needs  of  disabled  persons, 
modification  and  accommodation  for  disabled  workers  at 
the  worksite,  and  other  similar  issues. 


Public  Information  and  Awareness 


1.  To  promote  the  employment  of  disabled  workers  by 
communicating  the  purpose,  objectives  and  services 
of  the  EIF/PWI  program  to  selected  publics. 

2.  To  develop  and  implement  a  program  of  public  relations 
which  will  actively  promote  a  positive  accurate  image  of 
the  EIF/PWI  project;  to  represent  the  project  in  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  honorable  manner  to  special  and  general  publics. 

3.  To  foster  among  potential  employers  in  the  electronics 
industry  an  awareness  of  the  special  employment  needs 
and  to  assist  employers  with  solutions  to  problems  per¬ 
ceived  in  employing  disabled  individuals. 

4.  To  communicate  the  manpower/employment  needs  of  the 
electronics  industry  to  rehabilitation  organizations  and 
others  concerned  with  providing  counseling,  vocational 
training,  work  adjustment  services,  etc.,  to  disabled 
persons. 


Project  Growth,  Expansion  and  Funding 


1.  To  systematically  explore  and  evaluate  sites  (cities, 
states,  geographic  areas),  for  potential  area  PWI 
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programs;  to  develop  new  programs  in  selected  areas  as 
research  indicates  and  resources  permit. 

2.  To  develop  ongoing  sources  of  financial  support  for  the 
EIF/PWI  program;  to  maintain  current  funding  programs 
which  support  the  EIF/PWI  project. 


Data  Collection ,  Reports  and  Evaluation 


1.  To  collect  and  analyze  selected  data  on  the  program  for 
the  purpose  of  documenting  progress  toward  objectives, 
providing  reports  to  funding  agencies  and  others,  com¬ 
plying  with  regulations  and  standards,  and  revising 
procedures  and  methods. 


Research 


1.  To  conduct  research  and/or  demonstration  projects  which 
will  test  the  EIF/PWI  approach  or  demonstrate  its  efficiency. 

2.  To  support  and  encourage  research  designed  to  increase 
the  employment  of  disabled  persons  within  private  business 
and  industry. 


III.  THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


The  advisory  council  is  an  essential  element  in  a  PWI  project.  The 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  recommends  that  the  council  be 
made  up  of  "leaders  of  business,  educators,  voluntary  agencies,  and 
others."  The  intent  is  to  create  an  advisory  body  that  is  broadly 
representative  of  the  community  within  which  the  project  is  to  operate. 

In  the  case  of  the  EIF /PWI  model,  this  community  is  nationwide. 

This  presents  some  problems.  If  the  advisory  council  is  to  assist 
the  project  by  providing  specific  advice  concerning  local  job  market 
data,  or  the  demographics  of  the  local  disabled  population,  they  logically 
should  be  from  the  local  community.  However,  since  the  project  is 
national  in  scope  and  intends  to  impact  on  major  national  companies, 
there  is  an  advantage  to  having  an  advisory  council  made  up  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who,  because  of  their  achievement,  expertise,  office  or  knowl¬ 
edge,  are  recognized  national  figures;  people  whose  opinions  are  sought 
after  and  valued;  people  who  are  recognized  by  their  peers  as  leaders. 

The  solution  employed  by  the  EIF  /PWI  model  is  to  have  two  levels 
of  advisory  participation:  (a)  an  area  Executive  Advisory  Board  (EAB) 
made  up  of  local  rehabilitation  and  industry  leaders  which  works  with 
individual  area  programs,  and  (b)  a  National  Advisory  Council  (NAC) 
that  addresses  and  supports  the  project  on  a  broader,  conceptual  level. 


Using  Your  Power  Structure 


It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  National  Advisory  Council  and 
the  area  Executive  Advisory  Boards  serve  in  part  as  elements  of  the  PWI 
power  base.  The  NAC  and  the  EAB  provide  the  mechanism  through 
which  the  personal  power  of  each  individual  member  can  collectively  be 
exercised  in  a  positive  way  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  project. 

"Power"  is  defined  by  Webster  as  "possession  of  control,  authority, 
or  influence  over  others."  The  PWI  is  in  large  part  an  effort  designed 
to  change  a  situation  that  currently  exists — unemployment  among  disabled 
persons  who  are  otherwise  qualified  and  capable  to  work.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  be  successful  as  a  change  agent,  the  project  should  develop 
and  use  a  power  base.  Individuals  should  be  selected  and  invited  to 
serve  on  these  advisory  groups  based  in  part  on  their  ability  to  effect 
decisions  directly  or  on  their  access  to  decision  makers. 
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An  understanding  of  the  power  structure  within  which  the  PWI 
project  must  function  is  imperative  to  success.  Aris  Mallas,  a  promi¬ 
nent  management  consultant  has  said: 

We  must  recognize  today  that  nothing  happens  by  chance — 
it's  a  matter  of  human  engineering.  If  we  are  good  human 
engineers  we  get  others  to  do  our  will  and  thus  our  ideas, 
concepts,  programs,  etc.,  advance.  If  we  are  inadequate, 
we  fall  under  the  control  of  others — for  good  or  evil. 

It  is  not  realistic  to  develop  a  program  and  expect  it  to  be  accepted 
and  adopted  simply  because  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  those  promoting  it, 
inherently  worthwhile.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  secure  only  official  en¬ 
dorsements  to  assure  its  utilization,  although  these  are,  to  be  sure, 
essential.  One  must  also  carefully  research,  analyze  and  bring  to  bear 
the  power  structure  at  the  local,  state  and  national  level  which  can 
stimulate  both  acceptance  and  the  action  necessary  to  move  the  program 
toward  its  objectives. 


Selection  of  National  Advisory  Council 
Chairman  and  Members 


The  identification  and  selection  of  council  members  requires  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  power  structure  of  the  field  in  which  the  project  is 
to  function. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  of  the  EIF  /PWI  was  developed 
through  the  efforts  of  an  informal  steering  committee  made  up  of  the 
president  of  EIF,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  EIF  (also  the  President 
of  EIA)  ,  the  national  project  director,  the  former  chairman  of  the  board 
of  EIA  (who  serves  as  a  consultant  to  the  PWI  project)  and  the  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Services  Administration  project  manager. 

Using  their  collective  knowledge  of  the  fields  of  rehabilitation  and 
the  electronics  industry,  this  group  developed  a  list  of  potential  NAC 
members . 

The  EIF  National  Advisory  Council  is  made  up  of  40  members  and 
is  divided  into  an  Industry  Panel  and  a  Public  Panel.  The  Industry 
Panel  is  made  up  of  prominent  electronic  industry  executives.  The 
Public  Panel  draws  its  membership  from  well  known  public  figures — 
writers,  humanitarians,  entertainers,  educators,  representatives  of 
government,  labor  and  others. 

This  distinguished  group  meets  together  once  each  year  in  May  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  President's  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  During  the  year  the  members 
are  kept  informed  of  project  activities  and  may  be  called  upon  to  assist 
with  specific  tasks  or  to  lend  their  support,  influence,  or  expertise  to 
the  project. 
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Individuals  were  invited  to  join  the  council  for  either  or  both  of 
two  reasons:  First,  because  they  possessed  a  high  level  of  personal 
leadership  and  appeal;  second,  because  of  their  office  or  position  be 
it  elected  or  appointed. 

In  the  first  category  were  persons  who  were  well  known  either  to 
the  general  public  or  within  a  more  specialized  field;  these  included 
authors,  sports  figures,  politicians,  industrialists,  educators,  and 
others.  In  the  second  group  were  heads  of  government  agencies, 
presidents  of  professional  organizations  and  associations,  and  leaders 
from  handicapped  individual  advocacy  groups.  Industry  representatives 
were  selected  because  of  their  personal  reputation  in  the  field  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  companies  they  represented. 

Considerations  were  also  given  to  geographical  location  in  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  acquire  NAC  members  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  initial  projects  would  be  developed. 

In  the  identification  of  potential  advisory  council  members ,  the 
close  relationship  between  EIF  and  EIA  proved  extremely  valuable. 

Many  of  the  persons  invited  to  serve  on  the  NAC  were  known  to  EIA, 
particularly  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  through  previous 
service  on  the  EIA  Board  of  Governors  or  through  service  on  an  EIA 
committee. 

Once  the  candidates  were  identified,  a  formal  letter  of  invitation 
was  prepared  and  mailed  over  the  signature  of  the  president  of  EIF. 

In  the  meantime,  informal  calls  were  made  to  nearly  all  the  invitees 
further  explaining  the  project  and  encouraging  their  acceptance  of  the 
NAC  appointment. 

As  positive  responses  were  received,  they  were  acknowledged  by 
the  president  of  EIF,  who  also  sent  each  member  an  information  packet 
which  included  a  description  of  NAC  member  responsibilities.  Two  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  list  of  responsibilities  were  developed:  one  tailored  to  the 
electronics  industry  executives  on  the  Industry  Panel;  the  other  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  Public  Panel.  The  primary  difference  in  the  two  lies 
in  the  Industry  Panel  list  which  charges  members  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  "Encourage  company  participation  in  the  project  as  appropri¬ 
ate — especially  in  local  workshops,  if  held  in  company  locations."  This 
commitment  has  proven  itself  as  the  project  has  spread  to  area  pro¬ 
grams.  Acceptance  and  endorsement  of  the  PWI  at  the  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  level  has  made  entry  to  local  company  facilities  much  easier. 


Developing  the  Area  Executive  Advisory  Board 


Since  the  operational  activities  involving  placement  of  disabled 
individuals  in  jobs  takes  place  on  a  local  level,  an  Executive  Advisory 
Board  is  established  to  assist  the  project  at  that  level. 
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A  key  element  in  the  implementation  of  the  EIF  model  is  flexibility, 
and  this  extends  to  the  organization  of  the  local  advisory  groups.  They 
should  be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  project  in  order  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  those  strengths  the  local  environment  may  offer. 
Again,  this  requires  thorough  research  into  the  power  structure  of  the 
local  area  relative  to  both  industry  and  rehabilitation. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  area  Executive  Advisory  Board  to  support 
the  EIF /PWI  project  by  providing  counsel  and  advice  to  both  the  area 
program  and  national  project  staff. 

The  EAB  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  participating  companies 
and' rehabilitation  resources.  Members  are  appointed  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  interest  and,  particularly  in  the  case  of  community  organizations, 
constituency.  Appointments  occur  through  joint  invitations  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  EIF,  the  chairman  of  the  area  Executive  Advisory  Board,  and  the 
national  project  director. 

Members  serve  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  one-year  terms.  Reappoint¬ 
ment  for  additional  terms  may  occur  at  the  discretion  of  the  chairman  and 
national  project  director. 

Industry  members  of  the  EAB  are  usually  senior  executives  with 
personnel  responsibilities.  Members  from  community  resources  are,  for 
the  most  part,  executive  directors  of  the  agencies  they  represent. 

The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Advisory  Board  is  usually  a  recog¬ 
nized  leader  from  a  participating  electronics  company.  He  or  she  is 
appointed  by  the  president  of  EIF  with  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council.  The  term  of  office  for  the  EAB  chairman  is  normally 
one  year  with  unlimited  reappointment. 

The  chairman,  along  with  assistance  and  recommendations  from  the 
area  program  director,  may  organize  the  EAB  in  any  way  he  or  she 
deems  useful  in  order  to  best  support  the  EIF /PWI  area  program. 

Existing  EAB's,  however,  have  tended  toward  an  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  that  consists  of  an  Industry  Panel  and  a  Community  Rehabilitation 
Resources  Panel.  The  two  are  developed  separately  and  meet  as  one 
board  only  after  initial  orientation  and  planning  sessions. 

Each  panel  may  select  a  person  to  coordinate,  and  conduct  its 
individual  activities  and  meetings;  however,  the  EAB  chairman  has 
overall  responsibility  for  the  activities  of  the  collective  board. 

The  EAB  meets  at  least  quarterly;  however,  special  subgroups  of 
the  board  may  meet  more  frequently.  Meeting  arrangements,  notices 
and  agenda  are  coordinated  by  the  area  office  program  director. 

The  primary  function  of  the  EAB  is  to  provide  support  to  the  area 
office  staff.  The  extent  and  exact  nature  of  that  support  should  be 
the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  specific  needs  of  each  area  program 
and  should  be  developed  in  close  cooperation  with  the  area  program 
director. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  the  EAB  does  not  function  as  a  board 
of  directors.  The  program  director  bears  full  responsibility  for  the 
implementation,  operation,  and  outcome  of  the  area  program.  However, 
the  specific  concerns,  activities  and  involvement  of  the  EAB,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  furthering  the  ultimate  goal  of  placements,  is  limited  only  by 
the  creativity  of  its  members  and  the  limitations  of  resources  (such  as 
personnel,  time,  money). 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  chairman  of  the  EAB  may  appoint 
committees,  subcommittees  and  task  forces  to  deal  with  specific  tasks  or 
issues  on  an  ad  hoc  or  permanent  basis.  These  may  include  participants 
other  than  board  members  as  the  particular  task  requires. 

Most  area  programs  have  established  a  special  "employment  com¬ 
mittee"  to  address  specific  issues  related  to  the  actual  placement  of 
handicapped  workers.  Membership  on  this  committee  includes  company 
personnel  representatives  and  community  rehabilitation  resource  place¬ 
ment  professionals. 

A  subcommittee  on  training  may  also  be  formed  to  deal  specifically 
with  training  needs  and  the  development  of  training  opportunities  for 
disabled  persons  (see  Section  VII). 

Some  examples  of  how  the  EAB  might  aid  the  area  program  through 
leadership,  assistance,  technical  support,  review  and  evaluation  are: 

•  Development  of  area  program  goals  and  objectives;  setting 
quotas  for  placements 

•  Identifying  job  market  trends;  generating  job  market  data 

•  Developing  training  criteria;  establishing  training  programs 
(for  disabled  workers) 

•  Developing  and  conducting  awareness  programs  for  employers 
and  rehabilitation  resources 

•  Planning  marketing  strategies 

•  Encouraging  support  (financial  and  participatory)  for  the 
area  program  within  government,  business  and  industry,  and 
the  rehabilitation  community 

•  Establishing  guidelines  for  program  operations,  expansion, 
and  evaluation 

•  Assisting  in  planning  and  implementing  public  awareness  and 
public  information  activities 


f 
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EXHIBIT  3 

SAMPLE  LETTER  OF  INVITATION  TO 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL— INDUSTRY  PANEL 


Dear 


The  Electronic  Industries  Foundation  has  undertaken  a  worthwhile 
project  to  facilitate  the  employment  of  skilled  disabled  individuals. 

This  project  proposes  to  facilitate  the  hiring  of  skilled  disabled 
individuals  by  bringing  industry  and  rehabilitation  representatives  to¬ 
gether  on  a  voluntary  basis  at  specific  locations  in  the  nation  for  the 
coordination  of  employment  in  electronic  industries  with  the  availability 
of  trained  disabled  individuals. 

The  cooperation  being  requested  of  you  is  to  accept  this  invitation 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Industry  Panel  of  the  project's  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council.  The  purpose  of  the  Panel  will  be  to  provide  an  executive 
overview  of  the  project.  A  Public  Panel,  to  be  composed  of  notable  per¬ 
sons  in  academia,  arts  and  letters,  rehabilitation,  law,  insurance,  bank¬ 
ing,  government  and  labor,  also  is  being  formed  to  provide  a  public 
overview. 

To  almost  every  corporate  executive's  surprise,  disabled  people  as 
a  group  comprise  a  major  unemployed  minority.  Vast  numbers  of  dis¬ 
abled  individuals  are  in  training  programs  throughout  the  country  with 
hopes  of  becoming  gainfully  employed  in  industry.  Although  there  are 
specific  instances  of  employment  success,  a  coordinated  effort  is  needed 
which  is  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation's  project. 

The  demand  on  your  time  will  be  limited  to  your  receiving  periodic 
mailings  during  the  project  period  and  by  the  guidance  which  you  volun¬ 
tarily  provide  back  to  the  project.  Once  each  year  you  will  be  invited 
to  meet  with  other  members  of  the  Council  at  a  breakfast  held  during 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Also,  if  a  Project  Workshop  is  held  in  an  area  where 
your  company  is  located,  the  Foundation's  invitation  to  your  company 
will  be  extended  through  you  or  whomever  you  suggest. 

Your  acceptance  of  membership  on  the  Industry  Panel  of  this 
Council  is  earnestly  requested.  Your  favorable  reply  will  be  very 
much  appreciated  as  a  manifestation  of  your  support  of  our  Foundation's 
project. 


Yours  very  truly. 


President 
El  F 


- 


■ 
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EXHIBIT  4 


SAMPLE:  GUIDELINES  FOR 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  INDUSTRY  PANEL 


A  "PROJECT  WITH  INDUSTRY" 

IN  THE  ELECTRONIC  INDUSTRIES 


AN  EFFORT  TO  FACILITATE  THE  GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  SKILLED  DISABLED  INDIVIDUALS 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
INDUSTRY  PANEL 


MEMBERSHIP 


Electronic  Industries  Executives 


PURPOSE 


Provide  the  opportunity  to  communicate  with  industry  executives  and  to 
obtain  their  guidance  and  counsel  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  PWI 
project  in  facilitating  the  availability  and  the  gainful  employment  of 
skilled  disabled  individuals  nationwide. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


Review  the  periodic  reports,  plans,  newsletters  and  other  mailings  of 
the  project. 

Provide  comments,  suggestions  and  recommendations  to  the  project  as 
deemed  appropriate. 

Encourage  company  participation  in  the  project  as  appropriate — especially 
in  local  programs  and  workshops,  if  held  in  company  location. 

Welcome  and  encouraged  to  visit  the  Foundation  and  to  attend  any  func¬ 
tions  of  the  project  as  an  observer  or  participant,  as  desired. 

Review  the  accomplishments  of  the  project  with  respect  to  attaining  job 
placements  and  its  success  in  establishing  ongoing  cooperation  between 
the  electronic  industries  and  the  rehabilitation  agencies  for  the  subse¬ 
quent  employment  of  disabled  individuals. 


' 


‘ 
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Make  recommendations  to  the  foundation  regarding  project  continuation 
and/or  expansion. 

Make  recommendations  to  the  Foundation  regarding  solutions  to  identified 
problems  in  the  process  of  hiring  disabled  individuals. 
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EXHIBIT  5 

SAMPLE  LETTER  OF  INVITATION  TO 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCI L— PUBLIC  PANEL 


Dear 


The  Electronic  Industries  Foundation  takes  great  pride  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  a  National  Advisory  Council  in  conjunction  with  its 
Project  With  Industry  program,  funded  through  the  Rehabilitation  Ser¬ 
vices  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Based  on 
your  pervasive  contributions  in  the  field  of  human  services,  we  wish 
to  have  you  as  a  member  of  this  Council. 

This  project  proposes  to  facilitate  the  hiring  of  skilled  disabled 
individuals.  Industry  and  rehabilitation  representatives  will  be  brought 
together  on  a  voluntary  basis  at  specific  locations  in  the  nation  for  the 
coordination  of  employment  openings  in  the  electronic  industries  with  the 
availability  of  trained  disabled  individuals. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  participate  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Panel  of  the  project's  National  Advisory  Council.  The  purpose 
of  this  Panel  will  be  to  provide  a  professional  overview  of  the  project. 
Invitations  to  membership  are  being  extended  to  others  who  are  promi¬ 
nent  in  academia,  arts  and  letters,  rehabilitation,  law,  insurance,  bank¬ 
ing,  government  and  labor.  An  Industry  Panel  also  is  being  formed 
from  executives  in  the  electronic  industries  to  provide  an  industrial 
overview. 

Disabled  individuals  as  a  group  comprise  a  major  unemployed  minor¬ 
ity.  Vast  numbers  of  disabled  persons  are  in  training  programs  through¬ 
out  the  country  with  hopes  of  becoming  gainfully  employed  in  industry. 
Although  there  are  specific  instances  of  employment  success,  a  coordi¬ 
nated  effort  is  needed  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation. s  project. 

The  demand  on  your  time  will  be  limited  to  your  comments  on 
several  mailings  that  will  ensue  during  the  project  period.  You  would 
be  privileged  to  visit  the  Foundation  at  any  time  and  to  attend  any  of 
the  planned  workshops  and  program  activities — some  of  which  may  be 
conducted  in  your  local  area.  Also,  once  each  year  you  will  be  invited 
to  meet  with  other  members  of  the  Council  at  a  breakfast  held  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi¬ 
capped. 

Your  acceptance  of  membership  on  the  Public  Panel  of  the  Council 
is  earnestly  requested.  Your  favorable  reply  will  be  very  much 
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appreciated  as  a  manifestation  of  your  support  of  an  action-oriented 
effort  by  industry  to  incorporate  skilled  disabled  individuals  into  gain¬ 
ful  employment  within  our  economic  system. 

Yours  very  truly. 


President 
El  F 
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EXHIBIT  6 


SAMPLE:  GUIDELINES  FOR 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  INDUSTRY  PANEL 


A  "PROJECT  WITH  INDUSTRY" 

IN  THE  ELECTRONIC  INDUSTRIES 


AN  EFFORT  TO  FACILITATE  THE  GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  SKILLED  DISABLED  INDIVIDUALS 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
PUBLIC  PANEL 


MEMBERSHIP 


Prominent  persons  from  academia,  arts  and  letters,  rehabilitation,  law, 
insurance,  banking,  government  and  labor. 


PURPOSE 


Provide  the  opportunity  to  communicate  with  persons  of  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  public  domain  to  obtain  guidance  and  counsel  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  the  project  in  facilitating  the  availability  and  gainful 
employment  of  skilled  disabled  individuals. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


Review  the  periodic  reports,  plans,  newsletters  and  other  mailings  of 
the  project. 

Welcome  and  encouraged  to  visit  the  Foundation  and  to  attend  any  of 
the  functions  of  the  project  as  an  observer  or  participant  as  desired. 

Review  the  accomplishments  of  the  project  with  respect  to  attaining  job 
placements  and  its  success  in  establishing  ongoing  cooperation  between 
the  electronic  industries  and  the  community  rehabilitation  agencies  for 
the  subsequent  employment  of  disabled  individuals. 

Make  recommendations  to  the  Foundation  regarding  solutions  to  identified 
problems  in  the  process  of  hiring  disabled  individuals. 


' 


.  r 
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EXHIBIT  7 


SAMPLE  LETTER  OF  CONFIRMATION  OF 
APPOINTMENT  TO  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
(SENT  TO  BOTH  INDUSTRY  AND  REHABILITATION  PANELS) 


Dear 


The  Electronic  Industries  Foundation  is  pleased  by  your  willingness 
to  participate  as  a  member  of  the  PROJECT  WITH  INDUSTRY  NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  most  challenging  and  inno¬ 
vative  effort  to  design  and  implement  a  viable  training  and  employment 
model  for  disabled  persons  within  the  electronic  industries.  Your  sup¬ 
port  is  very  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  Vice  President-Human  Resources,  Superior 
Electronics  Products  Corporation,  has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council.  Mr.  Smith  is  chairman  of  the  Electronic  In¬ 
dustries  Association's  Industrial  Relations  Council  which  is  comprised  of 
industry  executives  who  have  corporate  responsibility  for  human  rela¬ 
tions.  His  experience  and  dedication  will  be  very  valuable  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  and  to  the  project. 

A  complete  packet  of  materials  is  enclosed  regarding  the  project, 
including  an  overview  of  National  Advisory  Council  membership  responsi¬ 
bility.  Please  feel  free  to  duplicate  any  materials  which  may  assist  you 
on  behalf  of  the  project  or  request  additional  copies. 

Los  Angeles  has  been  selected  as  the  project's  initial  pilot  location. 
Primary  factors  contributing  to  this  decision  were: 

•  Concentration  of  electronic  manufacturing  plants  and  rehabilitation 
resources 

•  The  presence  of  significant  area  contacts 

•  Exhibit  of  keen  interest  by  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  for  inter¬ 
facing  with  the  project. 

An  initial  visit  to  Los  Angeles  by  project  staff  took  place  recently. 

A  summary  of  this  visit  is  included  in  your  packet  for  your  information. 

Thank  you  for  your  demonstrated  interest  in  the  Foundation's 
PROJECT  WITH  INDUSTRY.  You  will  continue  to  receive  information 
about  its  progress.  We  welcome  your  comments  and  wish  to  extend  an 
open  invitation  to  you  to  visit  our  office  whenever  you  are  in  the 
Washington  area. 


Sincerely, 


President 
El  F 


,  j 
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National 
Advisory 
Council 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL/ 
AREA  ADVISORY  BOARD  RELATIONSHIP 


Area 

Executive 
A  dvisory 
Board1 


Rehabilita¬ 
tion 
Community 
Resource 
^Representa¬ 
tives 


Rehab 
[Community 
I  Resource 
lacement 
'rofes- 
sionals 


Employment 
Committee  2 


Industry 

Representa¬ 

tives 


EIF/PWI 

National  Project 

EIF/PWI 

Area  Office 

Company 
Personnel, 
Repre¬ 
senta¬ 
tives 


xThe  EAB  is  made  up  of  executives  from  industry  and  executives 
representing  resources  serving  the  disabled.  Generally  15  in  number, 
this  group  meets  quarterly  to  review  and  monitor  program  progress. 

2The  Employment  Committee  is  comprised  of  individuals  within  in¬ 
dustry  and  rehabilitation  who  are  directly  responsible  for  hiring  and 
placement.  This  group  varies  in  number  and  meets  based  on  need. 
Meetings  focus  on  issues  related  to  employment  of  the  handicapped. 
Every  other  meeting  is  generally  hosted  by  industry  with  alternating 
meetings  held  by  community  resources.  This  group  grows  to  be  a  co¬ 
hesive  unit  sharing  concerns,  suggestions  and  in-service  learning 
opportunities. 


IV.  STAFFING  THE  EIF/PWI  PROJECT 


The  EIF/PWI  project  started  in  1976  with  three  staff  members:  a 
project  director,  a  part-time  consultant,  and  an  administrative  assistant/ 
project  secretary.  This  initial  pattern  was  based  on  the  premise  that 
most  of  the  project  activity  would  be  carried  out  by  volunteers  in  the 
areas  selected  for  pilot  operations — Los  Angeles  and  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area.  The  original  staffing  strategy  was  designed  to  assure  pro¬ 
fessional  competency  in  both  the  rehabilitation  and  electronics  industry 
areas.  Further,  because  the  project  called  for  personal  contacts  with 
senior  executives ,  it  was  determined  that  the  facility  to  function  effec¬ 
tively  at  this  level  would  be  a  quality  not  just  desirable,  but  rather  one 
that  is  essential  for  key  project  staff. 

The  person  appointed  to  direct  the  project  was  a  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
fessional  with  specific  knowledge  of  the  employment  problems  and  needs 
of  disabled  people,  experience  in  vocational  rehabilitation  counseling,  and 
a  demonstrated  commitment  to  helping  disabled  individuals  achieve  place¬ 
ment  in  competitive  employment. 

The  consultant  to  the  project  was  selected  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  electronics  industry,  its  management  structure,  employment  needs, 
and  general  operations.  The  consultant,  a  former  electronics  company 
marketing  executive,  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Elec¬ 
tronics  Industry  Association,  a  position  of  considerable  prestige  within 
the  industry. 

Executive  management  of  the  project  was  and  continues  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  president  of  EIF.  Project  staff  within  the  national  head¬ 
quarters  office  are  governed  by  the  EIF  personnel  policies  and  practices 
which  are  administered  by  the  Foundation's  director  of  administration. 

As  the  project  expanded  to  include  additional  programs  as  well  as 
area  office  staff,  the  PWI  staff  within  the  national  headquarters  of  EIF 
increased.  By  December  1979  there  were  seven  persons  on  the  EIF/PWI 
national  office  staff.  In  addition  to  the  original  three,  the  project  in¬ 
cluded  : 

•  An  industry  specialist  responsible  for  coordination  of  the 
development  of  industry  related  training  programs  for  dis¬ 
abled  persons,  and  otherwise  nurturing  the  relationship  to 
and  participation  of  industry  with  the  project. 

•  A  field  operations  supervisor  who  coordinates  the  activities 
of  the  area  offices  and  provides  technical  assistance  and 
support  to  area  staff. 
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•  A  librarian /research  assistant  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
project  professional  library  and  for  synthesizing  data  reported 
to  the  national  office  by  the  area  projects  (part-time  position)  . 

•  A  secretary  who  works  in  support  of  the  technical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  staff. 

Also  working  in  support  of  the  PWI  project  although  not  a  direct 
part  of  it,  is  the  program  director  of  EIF's  Project  With  Industry  Docu¬ 
mentation  Project.  As  a  separately  funded  research  and  demonstration 
effort,  it  is  designed  to  document  the  activities  of  the  PWI  project  by 
producing  material  which  will  facilitate  the  replication  of  the  EIF  /PWI 
model  by  other  national  organizations  with  ties  to  industry. 

As  a  result  of  the  change  in  the  basic  process  model — full-time 
area  office  staff  to  conduct  the  project  operations  as  opposed  to  volun¬ 
teers  from  the  original  industry  and  rehabilitation  panels — the  nature  of 
the  work  done  by  the  original  staff  has  also  changed  somewhat.  Con¬ 
tributing  to  this  change  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  area  projects 
from  the  original  two  to  the  current  seven. 

In  the  original  design  the  national  project  director  and  the  industry 
consultant  devoted  considerable  effort  to  stimulating  participation,  nur¬ 
turing  the  volunteer  organizations,  and  establishing  communication  links. 

Under  the  current  structure,  some  of  these  tasks  are  delegated  to 
area  office  staff  while  others  are  assigned  to  staff  specialists.  The 
national  director  and  the  industry  consultant  now  direct  their  efforts 
more  toward  overall  staff  and  project  management,  development  activities, 
and  establishing  and  maintaining  national  relationships. 

The  area  office  staff,  in  turn,  have  assumed  tasks  previously 
shared  (or  intended  to  be  shared)  by  volunteers  from  the  industry  and 
rehabilitation  panels  and  the  national  staff.  In  addition,  the  area  staff 
have  assumed  some  tasks  that  although  recognized  as  important  from  the 
beginning  could  not  be  a  part  of  the  original  process  model  because  of 
the  limited  resources.  These  include: 

•  General  outreach  activities  designed  to  attract  referrals  of 
both  jobs  and  disabled  persons  to  the  projects. 

•  Planning  marketing  strategies. 

•  Public  relations  and  public  information  activities. 

•  Direct  contact,  either  by  telephone  or  personal  meeting,  with 
persons  referred  to  the  project  for  placement. 

•  Follow-up  of  persons  placed  in  jobs. 

•  Routine  visits  to  company  personnel  administrators  and  others. 
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•  Staffing  of  special  area  committees  and  task  forces  which  are 
designed  to  achieve  specific  goals  in  support  of  the  project. 
Examples  are  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area's  Education  Committee 
which  develops  programs  for  industry  about  disability,  and 
Massachusetts'  Executive  Committee  on  Training  which  is  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  locally  funded  and  implemented  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  disabled  persons. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  area  office  staff  does  not  provide 
counseling  or  other  professional  rehabilitation  services. 

While  it  is  considered  valuable  for  area  office  staff  to  have  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  needs  of  disabled  persons  and  characteristics  of  handicapping 
conditions,  the  primary  service  provided  by  the  area  office  staff  to  both 
industry  and  disabled  job  seekers  is  a  marketing  function.  Therefore, 
the  experience  and  qualifications  sought  after  in  key  area  staff  members 
should  relate  to  marketing  and  the  ability  to  develop  and  implement 
marketing  plans  and  strategies. 

The  staff  in  each  of  the  four  area  offices  consists  of  at  least 
three  persons:  a  program  director,  an  employment  specialist,  and  an 
administrative  assistant / secretary .  One  area  currently  has  several  addi¬ 
tional  employment  specialists.  (Job  descriptions  for  both  area  and 
national  office  staff  are  provided  at  the  end  of  this  section.) 

While  the  EIF  /PWI  process  model  establishes  marketing  as  the  prime 
staff  function,  the  difficulty  in  recruiting  program  directors  with  both 
marketing  skills /experience  and  knowledge  of  handicapping  conditions, 
needs  and  characteristics  of  disabled  people  must  be  acknowledged. 

Selection  of  area  program  directors  proceeded,  therefore,  on  the 
premise  that  if  a  person  could  not  be  found  who  possessed  both  skills, 
the  knowledge  of  disability  would  be  the  most  difficult  to  obtain  in  the 
job.  Also,  considering  the  capabilities  of  the  national  staff  specialists, 
it  was  determined  that  support,  consultation,  and  training  could  be 
provided  to  develop  the  staff's  marketing  skills. 

The  individuals  selected  to  direct  the  area  programs  are,  there¬ 
fore,  primarily  rehabilitation  specialists  or  persons  with  specific  related 
experience  in  a  human  services  area. 

The  relationship  between  the  national  staff  and  the  area  staff  is 
shown  on  the  organization  chart  on  page  29.  Note  that  although  the 
area  projects  receive  management  direction  from  the  national  project 
director,  a  portion  of  that  management  responsibility  is  delegated  to 
organizations  which  function  as  local  sponsors.  In  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  ADEPT  (Assisting  Disabled  with  Employment  Placement 
and  Training)  is  the  local  agency.  In  Massachusetts  it's  Harold  Russell 
Associates,  a  consulting  firm  which  specializes  in  advising  industry  on 
matters  concerning  employment  of  the  disabled.  In  Illinois,  the  Re¬ 
habilitation  Institute  of  Chicago  is  the  partner.  In  Minnesota,  Multi 
Resource  Centers,  a  rehabilitation  facility,  co-sponsors  the  EIF /PWI 
program  and  in  the  two  Arizona  programs  it's  the  Arizona  Association 
of  Rehabilitation  Facilities. 
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The  administrative  and  managerial  services  provided  by  these 
agencies  varies  considerably  depending  primarily  on  the  way  the  area 
project  is  funded.  The  exact  nature  of  the  services  is  spelled  out  in 
a  letter  of  agreement  (see  page  92)  between  EIF  and  the  local  sponsor. 
This  agreement  is  negotiated  and  becomes  the  basis  for  the  division  of 
project  responsibilities. 

Since  area  projects  may  be  funded  100  percent  by  the  national 
project  or  through  joint  funding  by  the  national  office  and  the  local 
sponsor  (the  percentages  vary  depending  on  the  project)  there  must  be 
flexibility  in  the  organizational  relationships  between  the  area  office  and 
the  national  headquarters  particularly  with  respect  to  supervision  and 
control  of  staff.  In  several  projects  this  means  that  the  area  staff  may 
not  report  to  the  national  project  but  rather  they  receive  direct  super¬ 
vision  from,  and  report  to,  the  local  sponsor.  The  national  office  staff 
provide  program  management  and  serve  primarily  as  consultants  and 
monitors.  The  integrity  of  the  EIF /PWI  model  is  maintained  through  a 
formal  commitment  by  the  local  sponsor  to  accept  and  comply  with  the 
same  basic  operational  processes  and  requirements  followed  by  all  other 
EIF /PWI  area  offices. 
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EIF/PWI  STAFF  ORGANIZATION  STRUCTURE 


Level* 


■ 
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EIF/PWI  STAFF  FUNCTIONS 


LEVEL  I  (Management) 


Responsible  for  overall  management  of  EIF  projects  including  PWI;  main¬ 
tains  relationships  with,  and  carries  out  policy  set  by.  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees;  primary  responsibility  of  personnel  and  fiscal  administration;  and 
financial  management  of  grants  and  contracts. 


LEVEL  II  (Management) 


Responsible  for  PWI  national  project  management;  maintains  relationship 
with  PWI  National  Advisory  Council  and  funding  organizations;  manage¬ 
ment  of  PWI  national  projects  and  staff;  national  goal  setting;  new  area 
project  development;  liaison  with  area  office  administrative  sponsors. 


LEVEL  III  (Management) 


Conduct  of  special  projects;  management  support  systems;  field  oper¬ 
ations  (area  office)  supervision  and  direction;  research,  demonstration, 
and  training  project  development;  special  and  technical  assistance  to 
area  projects. 


LEVEL  IV  (Operations ) 


Placement  of  disabled  workers;  liaison  with  area  Executive  Advisory 
Board;  marketing  and  promotion;  data  collection;  area  project  goal 
setting;  area  office  administration;  development  of  new  company  and 
rehabilitation  participants. 
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EXHIBIT  10 

ELECTRONIC  INDUSTRIES  FOUNDATION 
PROJECT  WITH  INDUSTRY  POSITION  DESCRIPTION 


National  Project  Director 


General  Description 


Under  the  direction  of  the  EIF  chief  executive  officer  the  PWI 
national  project  director  implements  all  aspects  of  the  Project  With  In¬ 
dustry  including:  assisting  in  the  development  of  project  policy; 
establishing  and  implementing  project  goals  and  objectives;  developing 
long  and  short  range  work  plans;  training,  supervising,  evaluating 
project  staff;  enforcing  personnel  policies;  monitoring  project  progress 
and  results;  representing  EIF/PWI  to  a  variety  of  related  individuals, 
groups  and  organizations;  selecting,  orienting,  and  staffing  a  variety 
of  advisory  committees  and  panels;  development  of  funding  sources; 
preparation  of  reports;  operations  review  and  systems  upgrading;  public 
relations;  project  expansion;  project  fiscal  management;  liaison  with  re¬ 
lated  professional  and  special  interest  organizations;  coordination  of  com¬ 
munications  with  potential  participating  companies  and  community  rehabili¬ 
tation  resources;  planning  and  conducting  organizational  meetings  of 
planning  groups,  area  Executive  Advisory  Boards,  and  area  Employment 
Committees;  calling  on  participating  companies  and  rehabilitation  re¬ 
sources  to  develop  support  for  the  project;  establishing  guidelines  for 
area  office  operations. 


Duties  and  Responsibilities 


1.  Prepares  annual  program  and  budget  plan  (grant 
application) . 

2.  Assists  in  the  development  of  funding  resources. 

3.  Prepares  and  implements  work  plan  for  the  accomplishment 
of  project  objectives. 

4.  Evaluates  project  progress;  applies  corrective  action  as 
needed. 

5.  Prepares  periodic  reports  for  CEO,  National  Advisory 
Council  and  funding  sources. 

6.  Plans  and  implements  project  expansion  to  new  geographic 
areas. 
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7.  Recruits,  hires,  supervises  project  staff;  conducts  periodic 
staff  performance  evaluations. 

8.  Plans  and  conducts  staff  meetings;  develops  staff  develop¬ 
ment,  training  and  orientation  programs. 

9.  Enforces  personnel  policies  and  directives. 

10.  Plans  and  coordinates  activities  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council . 

11.  Plans  and  implements  annual  National  Advisory  Council 
meeting  (s) . 

12.  Assists  National  Advisory  Council  chairman  in:  preparation 
of  meeting  agenda;  communication  with  committee  members; 
selection  and  orientation  of  new  members. 

13.  Develops  and  implements  public  relations  plan;  directs  the 
preparation  of  promotional  and  informational  brochures; 
answers  requests  for  information;  makes  presentations  to 
interested  groups  and  individuals;  supervises  publication 
of  project  newsletter. 

14.  Secures  and  negotiates  management  agreements  for  supervision 
of  administrative  aspects  of  area  offices. 

15.  Controls  project  expenses  in  cooperation  with  the  CEO  and 
the  director  of  administration. 

16.  Monitors  legislation  and  regulations  governing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  handicapped  workers. 

17.  Other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  CEO. 
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Field  Operations  Manager 


General  Description 


Under  the  direction  of  the  national  project  director,  the  field 
operations  manager  coordinates  and  monitors  the  implementation  of  the 
EIF/PWI  national  model  as  it  is  conducted  through  area  operations,  in¬ 
cluding:  coordinated  supervision  and  training  of  area  office  staff  (with 
local  project  administrators);  area  program  goal  setting;  program  evalu¬ 
ation;  direction  and  control  of  area  program  operations;  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  support;  liaison  with  area  Executive  Advisory  Board  and  special 
committees. 


Duties  and  Responsibilities 


1.  Develops  and  implements  strategies  for  attaining  national 
objectives  through  local  programs;  translates  national  plans 
and  priorities  into  action  plans  for  area  office  staff. 

2.  Develops  forms,  formats  and  procedures  for  use  by  area 
office  staff  in  implementing  EIF/PWI  programs. 

3.  Communicates  with  area  office  program  director  (phone, 
memo,  letter,  personal  visit)  re  changes  in  program  oper¬ 
ations,  federal  regulations,  etc.;  reviews  problems  and 
progress  for  remediation  if  indicated. 

4.  Assists  area  program  director  in  planning,  and  preparation 
of  agenda  for  Executive  Advisory  Board  and  other  meetings. 

5.  Assists  in  identifying  and  contacting  area  program  participants 
(companies  and  rehabilitation  resources)  through  letters,  tele¬ 
phone  calls  or  personal  visits. 

6.  May  make  presentations  to  individual  groups  on  behalf  of 
the  national  project  director. 

7.  Apprises  national  project  director  and  CEO  of  area  office 
progress,  problems,  changes,  etc.;  on  a  regular  basis. 

8.  Coordinates  local  public  relations/information  plans  with 
national  EIF/PWI  plan. 

9.  Develops  forms,  formats,  and  procedures  for  the  collection 
and  synthesis  of  program  data;  assists  area  program  directors 
in  the  timely  reporting  of  data  to  the  national  office. 
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10.  Coordinates  compilation  and  utilization  of  project  data  with 
the  research  librarian. 

11.  Assists  national  project  director  in  the  preparation  of  funding 
applications,  reports. 

12.  Assists  the  national  project  director  in  conducting  staff 
development  programs  for  area  program  staff. 

13.  Other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  national  project 
director  or  the  CEO. 
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Industry  Specialist 


General  Description 


Under  the  direction  of  the  national  project  director,  the  industry 
specialist  develops  and  supervises  projects  that  enhance  the  programs  of 
the  EIF/PWI  national  model  and  acts  as  a  consultant  to  the  area  offices' 
staff  upon  request. 


Duties  and  Responsibilities 


1.  In  liaison  with  area  office  staff  and  program  participants, 
provide  staffing  to  executive  committees  on  training  and 
various  subcommittees. 

2.  Conduct  searches  of  training  resources  for  participation  with 
the  EIF/PWI. 

3.  Provide  national  office  support  to  the  training  efforts  of  the 
area  offices'  programs. 

4.  Respond  to  specific  needs  as  expressed  by  area  office  staff 
and  industry  participants. 

5.  Help  area  staff  with  industry  sensitivity  training  programs 
upon  request. 

6.  Represent  national  office  staff  at  the  request  of  project 
director. 

7.  Provide  insight  and  guidance  to  national  office  staff  regarding 
field  operations,  particularly  with  the  development  of  training 
programs. 

8.  Other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  national  project 
director. 
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Administrative  Secretary 


General  Description 


Under  the  direction  of  the  national  project  director,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  secretary  provides  general  clerical  support,  maintains  project 
records  and  files,  assists  in  preparation  of  reports  and  proposals, 
orders  office  supplies,  arranges  for  printing  services,  makes  meeting 
and  travel  arrangements,  responds  to  general  inquiries  regarding 
EIF/PWI,  maintains  mailing  lists,  prepares  EIF/PWI  newsletters  (typing 
and  layout) . 


Duties  and  Responsibilities 


1.  Open  and  date  all  incoming  mail;  distribute  and  circulate 
to  appropriate  persons. 

2.  Prepare  from  rough  draft,  flow  charts,  graphs,  data  sheets 
and  other  information  for  inclusion  in  presentations,  reports, 
etc. 

3.  Prepare  itineraries  for  staff  travel;  make  travel  arrangements 
as  requested. 

4.  Type  and  follow-through  production  of  monthly  reports; 
collect  materials  on  ongoing  basis  for  inclusion  (itineraries 
of  staff  travel,  minutes  of  meetings  held,  pertinent  new 
contact  in  program,  etc.). 

5.  Attend  staff  meetings;  take  notes  on  follow-up  and  action 
items  for  distribution  to  PWI  staff  at  request  of  national 
project  director. 

6.  Assist  in  meeting  arrangements  as  requested  for  yearly 
National  Advisory  Council  breakfast  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
yearly  conference  in  May;  be  responsible  for  preparation  of 
invitation  mailing  list. 

7.  Deal  with  vendors  as  required  for  furniture,  equipment, 
printing,  supplies,  etc. 

8.  Assist  newsletter  editor  with  draft  and  final  preparation  of 
PWI  Newsletter;  responsible  for  production  order,  distribution 
and  updating  mailing  list  as  changes  (deletions,  additions)  are 
received  from  area  offices. 
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9.  Type  draft  and  final  of  Annual  Program  Report;  assist  in 
collection  of  pertinent  materials  throughout  the  year. 

10.  Type  draft  and  final  proposals  to  funding  agencies;  follow 
through  production  and  delivery  as  needed. 

11.  In  the  absence  of  the  national  program  director,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  telephone  and  corre¬ 
spondence  response  to  inquiries  regarding  the  program;  in 
procedural  matters  the  field  operations  manager  shall  be  con¬ 
sulted  and  will  assume  or  delegate  responsibility. 

12.  The  administrative  secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  organizing 
and  maintaining  files  and  records  of  project  activities  and 
correspondence. 

13.  Other  tasks  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  national  project 
director. 
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Area  Program  Director 


General  Description 


To  assume  a  leadership  role  in  the  management  of  Area  operations 
an  active  role  in  the  development  of  the  job  placement  process — the 
principle  function  of  the  EIF/PWI  Program. 


Duties  and  Responsibilities 


1.  Plan,  direct,  and  review  area  program  operations. 

2.  Coordinate  program  planning  with  National  EIF/PWI  office 
and  local  sponsor  management. 

3.  Assist  in  developing  strategy  for  developing  new  sources  of 
revenue  to  support  EIF/PWI  operations;  assist  in  implementing 
action  plan. 

4.  Assist  employment  specialist  with  job  placement  activities. 

5.  Report  monthly  to  national  EIF/PWI  office  on  area  progress 
using  standardized  EIF/PWI  data  report  forms.  Also  report 
monthly  on  major  activities,  special  events,  meetings,  presen¬ 
tations  and  problems  identified  using  the  narrative  Progress 
Report  form. 

6.  Develop  annual  program  work  plan  and  review  with  national 
EIF/PWI  office  and  local  sponsor  management. 

7.  Prepare  for  and  participate  in  periodic  program  reviews 
scheduled  by  the  national  EIF/PWI  office. 

8.  Assess  need  for  expanding  the  employer  network;  identify, 
recruit,  and  orient  new  employers. 

9.  Assess  need  for  expanding  the  community  resource  network; 
identify,  recruit,  and  orient  new  resource  organizations. 

10.  Inform  chairperson  of  Executive  Advisory  Board  of  progress/ 
developments  and  seek  advice.  Plan  and  coordinate  meetings 
of  Executive  Advisory  Board. 

11.  Plan  and  coordinate  programming  of  the  Employment  Committee 
and  the  Executive  Committee  on  Training  with  the  chairperson(s) 
of  the  committee. 
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12.  Coordinate  area  office  administrative  support  for  Executive 
Advisory  Board  and  Employment  Committee.  Update  national 
office  on  group's  progress  and  distribute  minutes  to  all 
participants,  including  copy  to  national  office. 

13.  Develop  and  implement  PWI  marketing  strategies  and  conduct 
marketing  presentations  on  El F /PWI  area  program  to  interested 
groups. 

14.  Develop  and  coordinate  area  public  relations  program  with 
the  national  EIF/PWI  office  and  local  sponsor  management. 

15.  Recruit,  orient,  and  supervise  area  staff.  Coordinate  recruit¬ 
ment  with  national  EIF/PWI  office  and  local  sponsor. 

16.  Other  duties  as  may  be  assigned. 
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Employment  Specialist,  Area  Office 


General  Description 


To  facilitate  the  employment  of  disabled  persons  by  matching 
qualified  candidates  with  appropriate  job  openings  submitted  by  par¬ 
ticipating  employers. 


Duties  and  Responsibilities 


1.  Review  resumes  of  disabled  persons  to  determine  their 
marketable  skills  and  qualifications. 

2.  Review  job  market  and  job  requisitions  as  they  are  received. 
Schedule  on-site  employer  visits  to  determine  exact  nature 
of  employer's  personnel  requirements,  wherever  necessary. 

3.  Establish  and  maintain  communications  with  the  disabled 
person's  counselor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  resume  and  to 
seek  their  support/guidance  in  facilitating  an  appropriate 
employment  referral. 

4.  Work  with  the  disabled  client's  counselor,  or  with  client 
himself  if  he/she  is  self  referred,  on  developing /improving 
the  client's  resume  when  necessary. 

5.  Refer  qualified  disabled  applicants  directly  to  employers  by 
telephone,  mail,  or  in  person  or  coordinate  the  referral 
through  the  community  organization. 

6.  Actively  assist  in  facilitating  employment  interviews  for 
applicants  referred. 

7.  Follow-up  referral  with  employer  to  determine  status  of 
referral  and  record  results.  Contact  counselor  and/or 
applicant  when  follow-up  action  is  required. 

8.  Document  job  placement  activity  for  monthly  statistical  pur¬ 
poses  such  as  number  of  employment  referrals,  interviews, 
job  orders  received,  industry  manhours,  etc. 

9.  Maintain  existing  relationships  with  employers  and  community 
resource  organizations  by  scheduling  periodic  field  visits. 

10.  Assist  program  director  in  recruiting  new  employers  and 
community  organizations. 
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11.  Recruit  new  disabled  clients  to  PWI  from  community  rehabili¬ 
tation  organizations. 

12.  Communicate  regularly  with  program  director  on  placement 
activity  (problems,  trends,  etc.). 

13.  Develop  "job  available"  report  for  community  resources  and 
"job  candidates  available"  guide  for  employers  and  update 
regularly. 

14.  Other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  area  program 
director. 
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Administrative  Assistant  /Secretary , 
Area  Office 


General  Description 


To  provide  clerical  and  administrative  support  to  the  area  program 
director  and  employment  specialist. 


Duties  and  Responsibilities 


1.  Open  mail,  date  and  log  resumes /job  orders.  Answer 
telephone  and  take  messages  when  necessary. 

2.  Make  individual  case  folders  and  complete  yellow  client 
index  cards,  and/or  client  log. 

3.  Count  job  orders  as  they  are  received  and  record  job 
count  company  by  company. 

4.  Maintain  organized  file  system  and  file  copies  of  all 
correspondence,  reports,  minutes  and  incoming  mail. 

5.  Coordinate  presentations  on  EIF/PWI  project  with  employers, 
rehabilitation  resources  and  others. 

6.  Mail  out  resumes  when  requested  by  employment  specialist 
and  record  accordingly. 

7.  Synthesize  job  orders,  collate  and  mail  to  statewide 
resources. 

8.  Record  company  action  taken  information  as  provided  by 
employment  specialist  onto  client  log. 

9.  Keep  participating  rehabilitation  resource/employer  listings 
up  to  date. 

10.  Mail  out  client  follow-up  ('purge')  letter  when  instructed 
by  employment  specialist. 

11.  Type  all  correspondence  and  reports. 

12.  Take  all  meeting  minutes,  type  and  disseminate. 

13.  Prepare  program  information  packets  for  mailing  to  employers/ 
rehabilitation  resources  on  request  and  keep  supply  of 
materials  on  hand. 
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14.  Provide  general  information  on  program  purpose  to  persons 
who  telephone  inquiring  about  the  EIF/PWI  program. 

15.  Make  available  to  rehabilitation  resources  information  on  com¬ 
pany  action  taken  with  individual  cases  from  client  records, 
should  professional  staff  be  unavailable  to  answer  caller's 
questions. 

16.  Compile  program  data  as  required  by  program  director. 

17.  Other  duties  as  may  be  assigned. 
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V.  PWI  AND  DATA  COLLECTION 


The  collection  of  appropriate  and  useful  data  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  PWI  program.  There  are  basically  two  kinds  of  data  with 
which  we  need  to  be  concerned.  First,  there  is  fiscal  and  administra¬ 
tive  data.  These  include  personnel  and  payroll  records,  proper  account¬ 
ing  records  of  program  income  and  expenses  and  other  administrative 
records  which  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  any  businesslike  enterprise. 
Second,  there  is  data  relative  to  the  program.  This  is  specific  to  the 
nature  of  the  service  provided  and  is  gathered  primarily  to  measure  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  project  activities.  Since  the  first  type  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  matter  of  good  business  practice,  we  will  not  discuss 
it  further  here  other  than  to  say  that  the  affairs  of  a  PWI  should  be 
managed  accordingly.  Rather  we  will  concentrate  on  the  collection  of 
data  relative  to  the  program. 

We  collect  program  data  for  several  reasons.  Among  them  are: 

•  to  meet  reporting  requirements  of  a  funding  agency 

•  to  measure  the  degree  to  which  the  actual  program  is  meeting 
stated  program  goals  and  objectives 

•  to  document  staff  activity 

•  to  measure  cost  effectiveness  of  the  program 

•  to  develop  information  for  short  and  long-range  plans 

•  to  provide  statistics  for  justifying  the  continuance  of  the 
project  to  a  funding  source 

•  to  provide  information  to  management  so  that  priorities  may 
be  set  and  adjusted  and  so  that  resources  (manpower,  money, 
materials,  etc.)  may  be  appropriately  allocated 

•  to  provide  information  to  management  which  may  be  used  to 
adjust  the  PWI  process  in  a  manner  that  will  yield  improved 
results;  to  monitor  the  results  (outcomes)  as  adjustments 
are  implemented  ( before /after)  . 

These  are  the  primary  reasons  for  the  collection  of  PWI  program  data. 
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It  is  important  to  keep  data  collection  in  proper  perspective.  We 
could  pursue  data  collection  to  the  extent  that  it  becomes  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  task,  disproportionate  to  the  time  and  effort  being  expended  on  the 
program  service  itself.  Since  data  collection  can  be  costly  both  in  staff 
time  and  in  material  and  service  resources,  we  must  guard  against  a 
natural  tendency  to  over-collect  in  an  arbitrary  manner  with  no  specific 
purpose  or  use  in  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  accountable 
to  funding  sources,  the  community  organizations,  the  participating  busi¬ 
nesses  and  the  disabled  people  served.  Thus  we  must  have  a  well- 
developed,  coordinated,  objective  and  efficient  system  to  gather  appro¬ 
priate  data,  analyze  it  and  use  it. 

Decisions  on  what  data  is  to  be  collected  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  Persons  responsible  for  collecting  and  reporting  information 
should  be  thoroughly  schooled  to  the  extent  that  the  possibility  of 
ambiguity  in  reports  is  minimized  and  a  degree  of  consistency  and  uni¬ 
formity  is  achieved  in  the  collection  of  data  from  one  project  area  to 
another.  Since  at  the  national  level  data  from  area  projects  is  pooled, 
it  is  important  that  each  area  collect  and  report  data  similarly.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  the  criteria  used  to  define  a  "placement"  be 
the  same  in  Los  Angeles  as  it  is  in  Boston.  Terms  and  methods  should 
be  clearly  defined  so  that  both  the  collector  of  data  and  the  reader /user 
of  the  data  understand  and  agree  on  them. 

Maintaining  a  maximum  of  objectivity  in  the  data  collected  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  since  the  limited  staffing  pattern  in  each  area  office  does 
not  allow  for  separate  and  independent  data  collection  personnel.  The 
staff  providing  the  PWI  service — the  program  director  and  employment 
specialists--also  collect  and  report  the  data  to  the  national  office.  For 
this  same  reason,  it  is  also  advisable  to  have  these  individuals,  to  the 
extent  possible,  participate  in  decisions  relating  to  how  and  why  data  is 
collected  and  reported.  To  a  small  staff  whose  prime  responsibility  is 
placement  of  disabled  persons  in  jobs,  the  time  spent  on  the  preparation 
of  reports  which  may  be  perceived  as  arbitrary,  or  an  "emergency"  de¬ 
mand  for  lengthy  and  unanticipated  reporting,  may  rightly  be  questioned. 

If  the  staff  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  data — why  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  how  it  is  to  be  used,  if  their  suggestions  are  considered,  if 
they  are  prepared  for  special  requests,  then  the  chances  of  obtaining 
reliable  and  complete  data  are  greatly  enhanced. 

When  approaching  data  collection  for  the  PWI,  there  are  several 
questions  which  need  to  be  addressed.  They  are: 

•  What  variables  are  to  be  measured?  (Data  to  be  collected) 

•  Why  is  it  being  collected?  (Goals  to  be  met,  measured, 
etc. ) 

•  How  will  it  be  collected?  (Source) 


•  Who  will  collect  it? 
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•  How  will  it  be  reported? 

•  To  whom  will  it  be  reported? 

•  When  is  it  to  be  collected  and  reported? 

Only  when  these  questions  are  answered  can  we  begin  to  create  a 
data  collection  system.  The  process  of  creating  a  system  will  include, 
to  the  extent  possible,  the  consolidation  of  all  data  needs  into  as  simple 
and  concise  a  report  format  as  possible.  Specific  items  should  be 
prioritized.  Some  data,  for  example,  may  be  required  on  a  weekly  or 
daily  basis  while  other  information  may  be  needed  only  monthly,  or 
annually.  Such  planning  can  only  be  approached  through  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  analysis  of  data  needs  for  your  particular  project.  To  allow  data 
collection  to  "evolve"  or  develop  in  a  haphazard  manner  is  to  invite 
paperwork  chaos  and  confusion.  To  fail  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
approach  may  result  in  redundant  forms,  data  continuing  to  be  collected 
long  after  it  is  shown  to  be  not  useful  or  needed,  conflicting  report 
deadlines,  duplication  of  effort  at  varying  management  levels,  and  other 
such  problems. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  data  collection  system  cannot  be  ad¬ 
justed  or  changed.  In  fact,  it  should  be  regularly  reviewed  by  manage¬ 
ment  and  modifications  should  be  made  as  needed. 

When  operating  efficiently,  a  data  collection  system  will  provide 
management  information  which  is  both  prospective  and  retrospective. 

It  is  prospective  in  that  the  data,  when  properly  analyzed  and  inter¬ 
preted,  will  provide  direction  for  future  planning,  identify  trends  and 
assist  in  decisions  on  priorities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  retrospective 
in  that  it  relates  directly  to  what  has  occurred  and  can  be  used  to 
measure  progress,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  when  used  with 
program  standards  (goals  and  objectives). 

Once  the  data  collection  system  is  determined,  it  should  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  workplan  of  the  PWI  at  the  appropriate  levels.  As  an 
example,  the  chart  on  page  48  (Exhibit  11),  details  the  EIF /PWI  data 
collection.  It  may  be  used  as  a  model  in  the  development  of  a  similar 
system.  Note  that  this  is  not  a  "program  evaluation"  system,  but  could 
become  an  element  in  such  a  system. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  program  data,  information  should  also 
be  compiled  relating  to  the  job  market.  Such  job  market  data  is  col¬ 
lected  through  an  analysis  of  job  requisitions,  and  openings  combined 
with  manpower-needs-forecasting  dictated  by  long-range  company  plans. 

The  EIF  project  accomplishes  this  in  the  following  manner:  Par¬ 
ticipating  companies  notify  the  EIF  area  office  of  job  openings  by  send¬ 
ing  either  an  EIF  job  specification  form  (page  53)  or  a  copy  of  the 
companies'  own  job  openings  announcement.  The  area  office  forwards 
these  to  the  national  office  where  the  jobs  are  sorted  into  nine  basic 
categories  according  to  descriptions  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
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Titles.  The  jobs  in  each  category  are  counted  and  ranked  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total.  Further  analysis  may  show  education  or  experi¬ 
ence  requirements. 

This  analysis  is  done  on  a  quarterly  basis  with  an  annual  summary. 
Data  from  each  area  program  is  collected,  analyzed  and  reported  both 
separately  by  area,  and  collectively  as  a  reflection  of  the  national  pro¬ 
gram.  (See  page  59,  Exhibit  21.) 

The  reports  are  disseminated  to  participating  rehabilitation  re¬ 
sources  and  to  others  to  be  used  as  an  additional  resource  in  career 
planning,  training  program  development  and  resource  allocation,  to 
name  but  a  few  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  job  specification  forms,  and  company 
job  opening  lists,  projected  manpower  needs  can  be  identified  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  participating  companies  are  willing  (or  able)  to  share  long- 
range  plans  with  the  EIF  area  program. 

In  many  instances,  companies  plan  from  one  to  five  years  ahead 
for  expansion,  development  of  new  product  lines,  or  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  Implied,  if  not  explicit,  in  such  plans  are  requirements  for  man¬ 
power.  Knowledge  of  those  requirements  in  advance  through  such 
direct  sources  as  surveys,  reports  to  committees,  personal  contacts 
with  company  officials,  as  well  as  indirect  sources  such  as  articles  in 
trade  and  business  publications,  newspapers  and  government  reports, 
will  contribute  data  to  help  in  projecting  future  manpower  trends  and 
needs  in  specific  geographic  areas. 
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EXHIBIT  11 

EIF/PWI  DATA  COLLECTION  SYSTEM 


(List  of  Reports  from  Area 

Offices  to  National  Office) 

Report 

Due 

Nature  of  Report 

Weekly 

Placement 

Report 

Each  Friday 

Mailgram  summarizing  past  week's 
job  and  training  placements.  Speci¬ 
fies  type  of  placement,  client's  name 
and  the  name  of  the  employer/ 
training  facility. 

Employer 

Action 

Summary 

End  of  month 

Form  listing  participating  employers, 
number  of  job  openings,  referrals, 
interviews,  job  offers,  job  place¬ 
ments,  and  training  placements. 

Applicant 

Referral 

Summary 

End  of  month 

Form  listing  names  or  codes  of 
clients  referred  for  jobs,  name  of 
company  and  title  or  job  category. 

Monthly 

Workplan  and 
Progress 

Report 

Beginning  of 
each  month 

Narrative  report  outlining  work 
planned  for  the  coming  month  and 
progress  toward  completion  of  the 
previous  month's  workplan.  This 
report  includes  major  activities, 
meetings  attended,  presentations 
scheduled,  PR  products  developed, 
etc.  It  is  related  to  project  goals 
and  objectives. 

Project 

Placement 

Form 

End  of  month 

Form  completed  on  each  individual 
listed  in  the  Weekly  Placement 
Report. 

Applicant 

Resume/ 

Personal 

Data  Form 

End  of  month 

Form  listing  personal  data  on  per¬ 
sons  referred  to  the  area  office  for 
placement.  A  personal  resume  may 
be  substituted  for  this  form. 

Job  /T  raining 

Opening 

Information 

As  available 

Form  listing  job  openings  in 
participating  companies.  May  be 
substituted  with  company's  own  job 
opening  listings  or  records  of  calls 
to  area  office  announcing  openings. 
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Report 

New  Applicant 
Data  Summary 
Sheet 


Due  Nature  of  Report 

End  of  month  Form  listing  names,  or  codes,  of 

new  applicants  plus  brief  informa¬ 
tion  on  disability,  education,  voca¬ 
tional  training,  previous  employment, 
referring  organization  and  status  of 
state  VR  certification. 
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EXHIBIT  12 

COMPREHENSIVE  LIST  OF  DATA  NEEDS 

1.  Annual  report 

2.  Grant  renewal  application  to  funding  sources 

3.  Public  relations /information 

4.  Measurement  of  project  progress  (daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
annually) 

5.  Identification  of  project  problems  or  potential  problems 

6.  Funding  source  progress  report 

7.  Internal  reports  -  EIF/EIA,  feedback  to  area  offices, 
reports  to  National  Advisory  Council  and  area  panels 

8.  Related  projects  -  research,  demonstration,  training 

9.  Job  market  data 

10.  Training  program  planning 


I 

i 

i 

i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

l 

I 

I 

I 

1 
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DATA  COLLECTION  AUDIT 
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PERSONAL  DATA 
and 

RESUME 


EXHIBIT 

14 

OVR  CERTIFICATION 

□  YES  □  NO 

REFERRING  AGENCY  NAME 

NAME  CONTACT  PERSON 

TELEPHONE  NUMBER 

O.J  T.  FUNDING 

I  □  YES  □  NO 

APPLICATION  DATE 

applicant  name 


APPLICANT  ADDRESS 


PRIMARY  VOCATIONAL  OBJECTIVE 


OTHER  AREAS  OF  VOCATIONAL  INTEREST 


TRANSPORTATION  AVAILABLE 


MILES  WILLING  TO  TRAVEL 


□  CAR  □  BUS  □  OTHER. 


EDUCATION/TRAINING 


HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 


SPECIALTY  AREAS 


ADDITIONAL  TRAINING 


EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY  (List  recent  first.  Use  additional  sheets  if  needed) 


EMPLOYER 


DATES  EMPLOYED 

FROM 


POSITION 


DUTIES  (DESCRIBE  BRIEFLY) 


TELEPHONE  NUMBER 


RELOCATE 

□  YES  □  NO 


TO 

SALARY 


REASON  FOR  LEAVING 


EMPLOYER 


DATES  EMPLOYED 


FROM 


POSITION 


DUTIES  (DESCRIBE  BRIEFLY) 


TO 

SALARY 


REASON  FOR  LEAVING 


QUALIFICATIONS/SKILLS _ 

OFFICE  SKILLS 

TYPING _ WPM  SHORTHAND _ WPM  10  KEY _  COMPUTER _ OTHER 

FACTOR*  PRODUCTION  MACHINES 


OTHER 


JOB-RELATED  LIMITATIONS/CAPABILITIES 


HOBBIES.  AVOCATION.  OTHER  INTERESTS 


' '  :’i  '  .  .  •. 


•  n 
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EXHIBIT  15 

ELECTRONIC  INDUSTRIES  FOUNDATION 
PROJECT  WITH  INDUSTRY 


JOB/TRAINING  OPENING  INFORMATION 

EMPLOYER  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


CONTACT  PERSON 


PHONE 


POSITION 

NUMBER  NEEDED 

TRAINING 

JOB 

OPENING 

OPENING 

DATE  OF  OPENING 


CITY  OR  LOCATION 


JOB  TITLE 


JOB  DESCRIPTION 


EXPERIENCE.  SKILLS.  EDUCATION  REQUIRED 


SALARY  BENEFITS 


HOURS 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR: 

OVERTIME 

EVENINGS 

WEEKENDS 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS  (CIT'ZENSHIP.  LANGUAGE,  DRIVER'S  LICENSE.  AUTOMOBILE,  ETC.) 


RETURN  COMPLETED  FORM  TO 


t  •  •  • .  r  ; .  ?c 


.  ■. .  • 


I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

E 

I 

I 
i 
i 
1 
1 

II 
II 
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EXHIBIT  16 

EMPLOYER  ACTION  SUMMARY 

Page: _ 

A  rea : _ 

Prepared  By: 
Month  /Year: 


(Use  additional  sheets  if  necessary) 


~ur 

Company  /Division  / 
City 

(List  all  employ¬ 
ers  where  there 
has  been  activity 
in  any  or  all  col¬ 
umns  from  2-6) 

(2) 

Job  Orders 

(Number  of 
job  orders 
submitted  ) 

(ir 

R  eferrals 

(  Number 
of  appli¬ 
cant 

referrals 
to  em¬ 
ployers) 

w 

Interviews 

(  Number 
of  job 
interviews 
of  appli¬ 
cant) 

(5) 

Placements 

(  Number 
of  hires) 

(6) 

Job  Offers 
Refused 

(  Number 
of  job 
offers  re¬ 
fused  by 
applicant — 
note  reason 

on  reverse 
side) 

Total 

■ 

. 
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EXHIBIT  17 


APPLICANT  REFERRAL  SUMMARY 

Page: _ 

Area : _ 

Prepared  By: 
Month/Year: 


(Use  additional  sheets  if  necessary) 


~UT 

Applicant 

Code 

(List  all 
applicants 
referred 
to  employ¬ 
ers) 

(8) 

Employer  Name 

(List  name  of  employer  to  whom  appli¬ 
cant  was  referred.  Name  division  if 
more  than  one  division  is  participating 
in  Area) 

T W 

Job  Title /Category 

(Job  title  or  cate¬ 
gory  to  which  appli¬ 
cant  was  referred) 

Total  number  of  individual  applicants  Total  number  of  referrals  to 

referred  to  employers  this  period: _  employers  this  period: _ 


' 
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EXHIBIT  18 

PROJECT  PLACEMENT  FORM 


Area : _ 

Prepared  By:_ 
Date  Prepared: 


(Complete  one  form  with  each  placement) 


(10) 

TYPE  OF  PLACEMENT: 

JOB  (  ) 

TRAINING  (  ) 

(11) 

JOB  PLACEMENT 
INFORMATION: 

(12) 

TRAINING  PLACEMENT 
INFORMATION: 

Position  Title: 

Training  Objective: 

Starting  Date: 

Starting  Date: 

Starting  Salary: 

Completion  Date: 

Job  Placement  Category 
Documentation  (If  II  B, 

• 

• 

C,  or  D 

Placement  Type): 

(13)  COMPANY  INFORMATION  (14)  TRAINING  FACILITY 

INFORMATION 

Name: _  Name: _ 

Division  ( If  Applicable)  :  Address: _ 


Address : 


(15)  APPLICANT  INFORMATION 

I D  /Code : _ 

Education: _ 

Training  (Other  than  above  if  Training  Placement): 

Certification  by  State  VR:  YES  (  )  NO  (  ) 

Disability: _ 


. 
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EXHIBIT  19 

NEW  APPLICANT  DATA  SUMMARY  SHEET 


Month /Year:_ 
Area  Office 
Prepared  By: 
Page: _ 


(16) 

Applicant 

Code 

(17) 

Disability 

(Be  spe¬ 
cific ,  i.e. 
back  in¬ 
jury,  left 
leg  ampu¬ 
tee) 

(18) 

Education 

(List  high¬ 
est  grade 
achieved — 
Specify  HS 
grad , 
Associate 
Under¬ 
graduate 
or  gradu¬ 
ate  degree 
earned) 

*(19) 

Vocational 

Training 

(List  voca¬ 
tional  tech¬ 
nical  skills 
training 
taken  by 
applicant  & 
whether  the 
training  was 
completed  ) 

(20) 

Length  of 
Previous 
Employ¬ 
ment 

(Record 

time 

applicant 
has  been 
employed 
in  months 
years ) 

(21) 

Referring 

Organiza¬ 

tion 

(22) 

State 

VR 

Certi¬ 
fication 
Yes  No 

(  )\(  ) 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

. .  ■  . . 

■ 

i 

i 

i 

i 

*(19)  Indicate  (Y)  if  training  was  completed;  (N)  if  training  was  not  com¬ 
pleted;  and  (X)  if  information  unknown. 


,  I  \t 
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EXHIBIT  20 


MONTHLY  PROGRESS  REPORT 


Area : _ 

Month: _ 

Prepared  by: 

If  additional  space  is  needed,  use  separate  sheet 


I.  Administration 


1 1 .  Field  Operations 


III.  Problems 


IV.  Solutions 
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EXHIBIT  21 

JOB  MARKET  PROFILE 


Example  of  synthesis  of  area  office  job  market  information  as  compiled 
by  EIF/PWI  national  office. 


Job  openings  received  by  the  EIF/PWI  Area  II  office  in  the  quarter  end¬ 
ing  December  31,  1979  total  3,099.  Not  included  in  this  total  are  numer¬ 
ous  relistings  and  open  requisitions. 

CATEGORY  0  Professional,  technical  and  managerial  occupations,  the 
and  majority  of  which  require  substantial  educational  back- 

CATEGORY  1  ground. 

In  this  recording  period,  CATEGORY  ZERO  openings 
include  engineers,  all  fields;  surveyors;  laboratory 
assistants;  researchers;  program  analysts;  speech  and 
hearing  clinicians;  designers;  draftsmen;  scientists; 
physicists;  nurses  and  others. 

Total  Openings  -  Category  0:  941 


Jobs  requiring  degree,  no  experience  173 

Jobs  requiring  degree  and  experience  430 

Jobs  requiring  experience  only  165 

Jobs  requiring  no  experience  11 

Jobs  requiring  training*  and  experience  10 

Jobs  requiring  training,  no  experience  1 

Jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education**  and 

experience  99 

Jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education  and 

no  experience  52 


In  this  recording  period,  CATEGORY  ONE  openings 
include  psychiatric  social  workers;  in-patient  progress 
managers;  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  services  director; 
stage  scene  technicians;  recreation  therapists;  illustra¬ 
tors;  Russian  technical  translators;  bibliographers, 
English  and  Japanese  languages;  social  sciences  re¬ 
search  assistants;  health  education  specialists,  English 
and  Spanish  speaking;  administrative  analysts;  account¬ 
ants;  information  officers  and  others. 

Total  Openings  -  Category  1:  315 


Jobs  requiring  degree,  no  experience 
Jobs  requiring  degree  and  experience 
Jobs  requiring  experience  only 


29 

170 

92 


■V 
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CATEGORY  2 


CATEGORY  3 


CATEGORY  4 


Jobs  requiring  no  experience  1 

Jobs  requiring  training  and  experience  2 

Jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education, 

no  experience  6 

Jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education 

and  experience  15 


Clerical  and  sales  occupations.  In  this  recording 
period,  CATEGORY  TWO  openings  include  clerks,  all 
types;  toolcrib  attendants;  key  punch  operators; 
accounting  assistants;  library  assistants;  adminis¬ 
trative  assistants;  publications  assistants;  repro¬ 
graphics  technicians;  coders;  bookkeepers;  store¬ 
keepers;  expediters;  computer  operators;  PBX 
operators;  production  control  coordinators;  lead 
proofers;  eligibility  workers  (Vietnamese  speaking) 
and  others. 

Total  Openings  -  Category  2:  1,054 


Jobs  requiring  degree,  no  experience  1 

Jobs  requiring  degree  and  experience  7 

Jobs  requiring  experience  859 

Jobs  requiring  no  experience  131 

Jobs  requiring  training,  no  experience  1 

Jobs  requiring  training  and  experience  8 

Jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education, 

no  experience  8 

Jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education 

and  experience  39 


Service  occupations.  In  this  recording  period, 
CATEGORY  THREE  openings  include  food  service 
workers;  correctional  officers;  hospital  service 
attendants;  custodians;  cooks;  parking  representa¬ 
tives  (patrol);  autopsy  room  attendants;  firemen; 
guards  and  others. 

Total  Openings  -  Category  3:  99 

Jobs  requiring  experience  64 

Jobs  requiring  no  experience  32 

Jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education  and 

experience  3 

Occupations  concerned  with  aspects  of  plant  and 
animal  life  or  products.  In  this  recording  period, 
CATEGORY  FOUR  openings  include  animal  health 
technicians;  gardeners;  forestry  laboratory 
assistants  and  groundskeepers 

Total  Openings  -  Category  4:  19 


Jobs  requiring  experience 

Jobs  requiring  no  experience 

Jobs  requiring  training  and  experience 
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10 
8 
1 

CATEGORY  5  Occupations  having  to  do  with  the  processing  of 

materials  for  use  in  manufacturing  or  as  finished 
products.  In  this  recording  period,  CATEGORY 
FIVE  openings  include  laboratory  mechanics; 
pharmaceutical  production  technicians;  energy 
machine  operators;  process  operator  trainees; 
utility  operators,  chemical;  semi-conductor  pro¬ 
cessors;  heat  treaters  and  others. 

Total  Openings  -  Category  5:  51*** 


Jobs  requiring  degree  and  experience  3 

Jobs  requiring  experience  18 

Jobs  requiring  no  experience  11 

Jobs  requiring  training  and  experience  3 

Jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education, 

no  experience  1 1 

Jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education 

and  experience  5 


CATEGORY  6  Machine  trades.  Occupations  having  to  do  with 

machines  that  work  materials  such  as  metals, 
plastics,  etc.  This  category  differs  from  occu¬ 
pations  in  category  5  in  that  the  worker's  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  machine  is  of  primary  importance, 
as  opposed  to  the  worker's  relationship  to  the 
process.  In  this  recording  period,  CATEGORY 
SIX  openings  include  printing  press  operators; 
machinists;  maintenance  mechanics;  machine  tool 
builders;  instrument  specialists;  tool  and  die 
makers;  spooling  machine  operators;  numerical 
control  drill  press  operators  and  others. 

Total  Openings  -  Category  6:  100*** 


Jobs  requiring  experience  67 

Jobs  requiring  no  experience  13 

Jobs  requiring  training  and  experience  16 

Jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education, 

no  experience  1 

Jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education 

and  experience  3 


CATEGORY  7  Benchwork  occupations  generally  performed  in 

a  set  position,  such  as  a  bench,  work  table  or 
conveyor.  Hands,  hand  tools  and  bench  machines 
are  used  to  fabricate,  repair,  assemble  or  inspect 
relatively  small  products.  In  this  recording 
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CATEGORY  8 


CATEGORY  9 


period,  CATEGORY  SEVEN  openings  include 
electronic  technicians;  photo  processors; 
harnessing  technicians;  quality  control 
technicians,  electronics;  quality  control  in¬ 
spectors;  locksmiths;  bindery  trainees;  silk 
screeners;  calibration  testers;  burrers  and 
others. 

Total  Openings  -  Category  7:  337*** 


Jobs  requiring  experience  174 

Jobs  not  requiring  experience  80 

Jobs  requiring  training,  no  experience  22 

Jobs  requiring  training  and  experience  3 

Jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education, 

no  experience  21 

Jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education 

and  experience  37 


Structural  occupations  concerned  with  fabri¬ 
cating,  erecting,  installing,  painting,  repairing, 
etc.  structures  and  structural  parts.  The  work 
is  generally  performed  outside  or  in  factory 
production  lines.  In  this  recording  period, 
CATEGORY  EIGHT  openings  include  electricians; 
maintenance  supervisors;  sheet  metal  workers; 
carpenter  helpers;  painters;  factory  helpers; 
welders  and  others. 

Total  Openings  -  Category  8:  1 01  *** 


Jobs  requiring  degree  and  experience  5 

Jobs  requiring  experience  49 

Jobs  not  requiring  experience  43 

Jobs  requiring  training  and  experience  1 

Jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education, 

no  experience  2 

Jobs  requiring  post-secondary  education 

and  experience  1 


Miscellaneous  occupations  concerned  with 
transportation,  packaging  and  moving  materials, 
graphic  arts,  photography,  motion  pictures, 
broadcasting  and  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  utilities.  In  this  recording  period, 
CATEGORY  NINE  openings  include  production 
graphics  technicians;  stage  helpers;  book¬ 
binders;  packagers;  auto  services  aides;  type¬ 
setters;  truck  drivers;  material  handlers  and 
others. 

Total  Openings  -  Category  9:  82 
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Jobs  requiring  experience  33 

Jobs  requiring  no  experience  49 

ADDITIONAL  OPENINGS  ARE  AVAILABLE  ON  OPEN  REQUISITION  IN 
MOST  OF  THE  CATEGORIES.  CONTACT  EIF/PWI  AREA  II  OFFICE  FOR 
FURTHER  INFORMATION. 

COMPILED  BY  EIF/PWI  NATIONAL  OFFICE  UTILIZING  STRUCTURE  OF 
DOL'S  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  1/15/80. 


^"Training"  includes  trade,  technical  and  business  schools. 
**"Post-secondary  Education"  requires  some  college  (below  bachelor 
degree  level  but  including  associate  degrees). 

***This  figure  understates  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  category  because 
many  of  them  are  open  requisitions. 
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VI.  DEVELOPING  AREA  PROGRAMS 


The  success  of  the  EIF /PWI  model  is  pinned  to  the  implementation  of 
a  network  of  efficient  and  effective  area  programs.  It  is  at  this  level 
that  the  actual  placement  operation  takes  place;  therefore,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  area  planned  for  development  be  thoroughly  researched  and 
evaluated  (market  analysis)  before  a  commitment  to  open  an  office  is  made. 

The  research  is  directed  by  the  national  project  director  who  in¬ 
volves  the  project  industry  consultant,  the  president  of  EIF  and  other 
project  staff  as  needed.  Also  at  this  point,  considerable  assistance  in 
approaching  companies  and  identifying  leadership  is  obtained  through  the 
Electronic  Industries  Association  and  through  selected  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council. 

Areas  to  be  developed  must  be  considered  individually  in  that  each 
possesses  its  own  unique  pattern  of  political,  social,  environmental, 
economic,  and  geographic  characteristics.  The  approach  taken  in 
developing  an  area  office  should  recognize  this  uniqueness  and  capitalize 
on  the  strengths  analysis  reveals.  They  will  likely  vary  in  different 
areas. 

While  flexibility  in  organizing  area  offices  is  a  key  strength  of  the 
EIF  /PWI  model ,  it  is  also  important  to  note  as  well  that  criteria  exist 
that  are  common  to  all  area  programs.  They  are  basic,  and  perhaps 
obvious,  but  nonetheless  critical  to  the  success  of  an  area  program. 

Among  them  are: 

•  The  area  should  have  at  least  15  to  20  companies,  each 
employing  500  to  1,000  persons  or  more,  commited  to  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  project.  These  companies  should  offer  potential 
employment  requiring  a  variety  of  levels  of  experience  and 
education.  A  number  of  smaller  companies  is  also  desirable. 

•  There  should  be  significant  numbers  of  disabled  persons 
seeking  employment. 

•  There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  community  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  agencies  through  which  disabled  persons  may  be  referred 
to  the  EIF/PWI  area  project. 

•  The  EIF/PWI  should  fill  a  void.  That  is,  it  should  be  perceived 
as  needed  by  both  industry  and  rehabilitation /community 
agencies . 
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•  Commitments  to  accept  leadership  posts  should  be  forthcoming 
from  both  industry  and  rehabilitation  agencies . 

•  A  local  organization  capable  of  providing  administrative  support 
and  direction  must  be  available  to  act  as  a  program  partner. 

Where  will  the  needed  information  be  found?  On  the  industry  side, 
an  obvious  start  is  with  the  membership  of  national  industry  associations. 
However,  since  all  companies  in  an  area  may  not  be  members  of  the 
association,  contacts  with  local  industry  associations,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  offices,  mayor's  offices  and  even  the  Yellow  Pages  may  be  helpful. 
Also,  some  research  in  Standard  and  Poor's  Register  will  also  yield  use¬ 
ful  information  concerning  size  of  a  company,  nature  of  business,  and 
names  of  key  executives. 

For  data  on  the  number  and  sources  of  disabled  people  in  the  job 
market,  what  services  and  programs  are  operating  in  the  area  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  community  rehabilitation  resources,  the  starting  point  is  with 
the  State  rehabilitation  agency. 

While  names  may  differ,  each  State  and  U.S.  Territory  has  such 
an  agency  which  is  responsible  for  administering  the  State/Federal 
rehabilitation  program  mandated  by  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  as 
Amended.  The  State  director  of  the  rehabilitation  agency  should  be 
consulted  not  only  for  information  but  also  for  support  and  endorsement. 
The  State  agency  through  its  network  of  district  and  local  offices  will 
be  a  prime  source  of  referrals  of  disabled  individuals. 

Other  resources  which  will  be  helpful  in  developing  preliminary 
data  will  be  local  rehabilitation  facilities  (and  associations  of  those 
facilities),  organizations  of  disabled  persons,  advocacy  groups,  com¬ 
munity  colleges,  vocational  schools,  and  local  government  agencies  such 
as  mayor's  offices. 

Once  the  preliminary  research  is  completed  and  a  decision  is  made 
to  proceed  with  development  of  an  office,  a  plan  should  be  developed. 
Such  a  plan  should  detail  the  major  activities  to  be  undertaken  and 
should  also  include  a  time  frame.  Termed  a  "time  phased  workplan," 
it  should  be  developed,  to  the  extent  possible,  with  those  persons  who 
will  be  affected  by  it,  or  whose  assistance  will  be  required  in  implement¬ 
ing  it.  Signoff  on  the  plan  by  superiors  and  advisory  council  repre¬ 
sentatives  is  also  recommended  to  assure  all  persons  involved  are  in 
agreement. 

An  example  of  a  time  phased  workplan  for  the  development  of  an 
area  office  appears  as  Exhibit  19.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  such  a  plan  is  arbitrary  and  must  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  "unique¬ 
ness"  offered  by  each  new  area. 
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EXHIBIT  22 

TIME  PHASED  WORKPLAN  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  AN  EIF/PWI  AREA  OFFICE 


Activity 


Time  Phasing * 


1.0.0  To  establish  and  staff  an  area 
EIF/PWI  office. 


Jan  1  -  May  15 


1.1.0  Identify  a  local  partner  agency  and 
establish  a  working  agreement., 

1.2.0  Secure  office  space,  furniture  and 

equipment  (permanent  or  temporary). 

1.3.0  Recruit  program  director,  employment 
specialist  and  administrative  assistant/ 
secretary.  Provide  orientation  and 
training  as  required. 

1.4.0  Establish  and  implement  personnel 
policies  for  area  office  staff. 


Feb  15 


Apr  10 


May  15 


May  1 


1.5.0  Establish  and  implement  fiscal  controls 
for  area  office. 


May  1 


2.0.0  To  develop  the  leadership  and 

participation  of  electronic  and  other 
employers  in  the  area. 

2.1.0  Secure  a  senior  corporate  executive 
as  chairman  of  the  area  Executive 
Advisory  Board. 

2.2.0  Develop  list  and  send  letter  of 
invitation  to  employers  who  are 
potential  project  participants. 

2.3.0  Plan  and  implement  meeting  of 
potential  employer  participants. 
Purpose  is  to  secure  commitment  to 
participate  in  project  and  to  organize 
the  industry  component  of  the  area 
Executive  Advisory  Board. 


Jan  1  -  June  15 


Jan  15 


Feb  15 


Mar  1 5 


*Time  phasing  covers  the  first  year  of  operations,  January  1  through 
December  30. 
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Activity 

2.4.0  Secure  from  each  participating 
company  a  delegate  to  the 
"Employment  Committee."  (See 
Objective  4.) 

2.5.0  Conduct  periodic  meetings 

of  the  industry  participants  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  recom¬ 
mendations  and  reviewing  progress, 
exchange  information  and  promote 
continued  support  and  participation. 


3.0.0  To  seek  the  cooperation 

and  participation  of  community 
rehabilitation  agencies  which  directly 
(or  indirectly)  have  the  capability  to 
refer  disabled  workers  to  the 
program. 

3.1.0  Develop  list  and  send  letter  of 
invitation  to  community  agencies 
which  are  potential  participants. 

This  may  include,  but  is  not  limited 
to:  State  rehabilitation  agency; 
private  rehabilitation  facilities;  con¬ 
sumer  organizations;  Department  of 
Employment  Security;  colleges  and 
universities;  vocational  schools; 

Veteran's  Administration;  agencies 
serving  special  groups,  such  as 
migrant  workers  and  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans;  private  rehabilitation  services; 
rehabilitation  nurses;  State  Committee 
for  the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped; 

State  Department  of  Education;  and 
others. 

3.2.0  Plan  and  conduct  a  meeting  of  Mar  15 

potential  community  rehabilitation 
agency  participants.  Purpose  of 
meeting  is  to  explain  the  program, 
obtain  commitments  to  participate  and 
to  organize  the  community  agency  com¬ 
ponent  to  the  Executive  Advisory  Board. 

3.3.0  Secure  from  participating  community  Apr  15 

agencies  a  delegate  to  serve  on  the 
Education  Committee.  Delegate  should 
be  a  placement  professional  or  one 


Time  Phasing 
Apr  15 

Apr  15  -  Dec  30 


Jan  1  -  June  15 


Feb  15 


- 
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Activity 

with  placement  responsibilities. 

(See  activity  4. ) 

3.4.0  Plan  and  conduct  periodic  meetings 
of  the  community  agencies  in  order 
to  review  project  progress  and 
problems,  develop  recommendations 
and  promote  continued  support  and 
interest  in  the  project. 

4.0.0  To  develop  and  implement  methods 
for  the  exchange  of  information  and 
the  resolution  of  problems  between 
participating  companies  and  community 
resources.  (Organize  the  Executive 
Advisory  Board.) 

4.1.0  Plan  and  conduct  quarterly  meetings 
of  the  Area  Executive  Advisory 
Board . 

4.2.0  Organize  the  "Employment  Committee." 
The  Employment  Committee  is  com¬ 
prised  of  persons  from  participating 
companies  and  community  rehabilitation 
agencies.  These  individuals  should 
have  hiring  or  placement  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

4.2.1  Develop  operating  procedures  for 
the  Employment  Committee.  (Proce¬ 
dures  to  be  developed  by  the 
committee  itself.) 

4.2.2  Conduct  regular  meetings  of  the 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  information,  reviewing 
project  procedures  as  they  effect 
industry  and  community  agency 
participation,  evaluating  progress 
and  making  recommendations  to 
improve  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  placements. 

4.2.3  Prepare  reports  for  review  of 
committee  members  and  distribution 

to  project  advisory  groups  and  others 


Time  Phasing 


Mar  15  -  Dec  30 


Apr  15  -  Dec  30 


Apr  15  -  (as  needed) 


Apr  15  -  June  1 


June  1 


May  15  -  monthly 
through  Dec  30 


May  15  -  monthly 
through  Dec  30 
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Activity  Time 

5.0.0  To  establish  and  implement  a  series  Feb 

of  operations  and  procedures  for 
the  area  office  staff  and  the  par¬ 
ticipating  community  agencies  and 
companies  to  use  in  facilitating 
placements;  reporting  plans,  progress 
and  data;  and  in  system  upgrading. 

5.1.0  Develop  a  preliminary  set  of  specific 
measurable  area  project  objectives. 

These  objectives  should  relate  to  staff 
activity,  number  of  job  referrals,  number 
of  disabled  worker  referrals,  number  of 
interviews  granted,  number  of  placements, 
quality  of  placements,  etc.  They  will  be 
tempered  by  available  project  staff,  time, 
and  financial  resources. 

5.1.1  Review  and  revise  area  project  opera-  Apr 
tional  objectives. 

5.2.0  Develop  project  evaluation  criteria 

based  on  operational  objectives,  project 
objectives  and  RSA  PWI  program 
standards. 

5.2.1  Evaluate  project  progress  toward  Apr 

accomplishment  of  objectives;  revise 

project  strategies  and  procedures  as 
indicated  to  improve  performance  and 
results. 

5.3.0  Implement  EIF/PWI  national  model 

strategies,  forms  and  formats.  These 
are  to  be  used  by  companies  and 
resources  to  refer  job  openings  and 
qualified  disabled  persons  to  the  area 
office  for  subsequent  match  and  possible 
placement. 

5.4.0  Implement  data  collection  and  reporting 
procedures  based  on  EIF/PWI  national 
model. 


6.0.0  Implement  a  public  information/public  Jan  1 
relations  program  in  order  to  create 
a  positive  image  and  acceptance  of  the 
project  and  its  goals  by  special  and 
general  publics. 


Phasing 

-  June  15 

Mar  15 

15  -  quarterly 
Mar  1 5 

15  -  quarterly 

June  1 

June  1 

-  Dec  30 
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Time  Phasing 

6.1.0  Develop  a  short  (15-20  minute)  Mar  15 

presentation  which  may  be  used  to 
explain  the  project  to  a  variety  of 
community,  governmental  and  in¬ 
dustrial  groups  and  organizations. 

6.2.0  Prepare  promotional  brochures,  fact  Mar  15 

sheets,  etc.,  describing  the  project 
purpose,  goals,  progress,  special 
accomplishments,  etc.,  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  special  and  general  publics. 

6.3.0  Develop  and  implement  a  plan  for  May  1 

systematically  informing  public  and 
special  electronic  and  print  media  of 
positive  results  of  project  activity. 


Note:  Please  be  aware  that  this  is  an  example  of  a  time  phased  work- 
plan,  not  a  definitive  approach  to  opening  an  area  office.  It 
is  presented  here  to  show  how  the  work  required  in  starting  an 
area  office  can  be  reduced  to  a  written  plan.  As  with  cat 
skinning,  there  is  more  than  one  approach  that  is  valid,  and  the 
uniqueness,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  each  area  should  be  considered 
in  developing  an  actual  plan. 


■ 
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EXHIBIT  23 


SAMPLE  AGENDA 

INITIAL  MEETING  OF  COMPANIES  AND  COMMUNITY 
AGENCIES  INVITED  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE 
EIF/PWI  AREA  PROGRAM* 


9:30  -  9:45  a.m.  Registration 

.  Distribution  of  name  tags,  information  kits; 
coffee  and  danish  served 


9:45  -  10:05  a.m 


1  0:  05  -  10:  20  a.m, 


1 0:  20  -  1  0:  35  a.m. 


10:  35  -  10:  45  a.m. 


10:45  -  11:15  a.m 


Welcome  / 1  ntroductions 

.  Chairman  of  the  yet-to-be-formed  area  Executive 
Advisory  Board 

El  A/El  F  Background  and  Rationale  for  the  Project 
.  National  EIF/PWI  Industry  Consultant 

Review  of  National  Project  Purpose,  Goals  and 
Operations;  Review  of  EIF/PWI  Model 
.  National  EIF/PWI  Project  Director 

Area  Project  Operations  and  Plans 
.  Area  Program  Director  (or  representative  of 
local  sponsor) 

Discussion /request  for  volunteers  to  serve  on 
the  Executive  Advisory  Board 


11:15  -  11:30  a.m.  Summary /Conclusion 


*Each  group  meets  separately  on  successive  days.  The  agenda  is  the 
same;  however,  the  perspective  of  the  speakers  and  the  nature  of  the 
discussion  will  be  different  for  each  group. 


. 
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EXHIBIT  24 

SAMPLE  LETTER  TO  COMPANIES  INVITING 
THEM  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  AN  AREA  PROGRAM 


Dear 


Your  company  is  cordially  invited  to  participate  in  the  forthcoming 
PROJECT  WITH  INDUSTRY  program — "a  program  designed  to  encourage 
the  placement  of  disabled  workers  in  competitive  industry,"  which  will 
be  conducted  in  Illinois  under  the  direction  of  the  Electronic  Industries 
Foundation  (EIF),  Washington,  D.C. 

Having  accepted  the  chairmanship  for  this  industry  initiated  program 
in  Illinois,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  send  this  invitation  to  you  and  to  other 
selected  companies. 

The  meeting  to  which  a  member  of  your  senior  management  is 
specifically  invited  will  be  held  in  Chicago  June  26,  1979  at  the  down¬ 
town  Holiday  Inn  from  9:30-11:00  a.m.  Project  With  Industry  will  be 
explained  at  that  time  for  their  decision  concerning  participation. 

The  PWI  program  will  be  conducted  at  no  expense  to  the  partici¬ 
pating  companies  other  than  the  volunteer  effort  we  put  into  it.  The 
meeting  will  detail  the  means  by  which  our  companies  can  individually 
identify  job  openings  to  the  EIF  program.  Our  companies  then  will 
receive  resumes  of  disabled  individuals  whose  skills  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  job  openings. 

The  program  has  been  designed  by  EIF  and  pilot  tested  in  four 
other  areas.  The  Illinois  program  will  be  comprehensive  in  reaching 
out  to  find  skilled  disabled  applicants  through  the  experience  gained 
in  the  other  locations. 

We  believe  it  is  essential  that  one  of  your  senior  management 
officials  whose  responsibilities  include  employment  activity  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  and  hear  of  the  program. 

This  outreach  effort  is  a  unique  and  exciting  new  concept  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Foundation  under  a  cost-sharing  grant  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education,  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  successful  implementation  in  Illinois  will  benefit  everyone  in¬ 
volved,  both  economically  and  in  the  performance  of  public  service. 

Sincerely, 

Chairman 

Executive  Advisory  Board 
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EXHIBIT  25 

SAMPLE  LETTER  OF  CONFIRMATION  TO 
AREA  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 


Dear 


The  Electronic  Industries  Foundation  wishes  to  express  sincere 
appreciation  for  your  active  participation  in  the  EIF/PWI  Illinois  meeting 
for  representatives  held  on  June  26.  Together  we  are  creating  an  inno¬ 
vative  process  to  bridge  the  gap  between  jobs  in  industry  and  qualified 
disabled  applicants  in  the  community. 

Following  a  presentation  of  the  program  implementation  procedure, 
individuals  were  nominated  to  serve,  along  with  representatives  of 
participating  community  rehabilitation  agencies,  on  the  Executive 
Advisory  Board  (EAB).  This  board  will  assist  the  EIF/PWI  area  pro¬ 
gram  staff  in  implementing  the  job  placement  program. 

The  EAB  will  meet  as  needed  but  at  least  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

The  cooperation  evidenced  by  participating  companies  and  the 
rehabilitation  representatives  in  the  formation  of  the  Advisory  Board  is 
very  encouraging.  The  program  mission  of  serving  industry  with  an 
OUTREACH  PROGRAM  and  providing  rehabilitation  with  a  coordinated 
system  for  employment  of  the  disabled  is  well  on  its  way. 

Enclosed  are  the  lists  of  the  participating  companies  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  organizations.  In  addition,  the  program  summary  which  was 
distributed  at  the  meeting  for  the  corporate  chief  executive  officer  has 
been  mailed  directly  to  the  corporate  office.  The  Foundation  will  keep 
you  further  informed  as  the  program  proceeds  through  its  implementation 
and  evaluation  phases.  Thank  you  again  for  your  cooperation  and  par¬ 
ticipation. 


Sincerely, 


Chairman 

Executive  Advisory  Board 


1 
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EXHIBIT  26 

SAMPLE  LETTER  TO  PERSONS  ACCEPTING 
*  APPOINTMENT  TO  AREA  ADVISORY  BOARD 


Dear 


On  behalf  of  the  Electronic  Industries  Foundation  Illinois  PROJECT 
WITH  INDUSTRY  Program,  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  wel¬ 
come  you  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Advisory  Board  (EAB).  This 
program  is  part  of  the  first  industry-initiated  project  in  this  country  to 
develop  an  effective  training  and  placement  model  for  disabled  individuals. 

Your  participation  as  a  board  member  is  vital  in  terms  of: 

•  expanding  the  number  of  participating  companies  and 
community  agencies 

•  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  program 

•  attending  all  meetings,  or  sending  a  substitute 

•  communicating  significant  outcomes  to  constituent  peers 

a)  assuring  qualified  applicants  are  entered  into  the  system 

b)  impacting  the  quality  and  nature  of  training  opportunities 
for  disabled  people 

•  reviewing  program  operation 

•  providing  positive  and  resourceful  recommendations  for 
development  and  expansion 

1  can  assure  you  of  my  support  of  this  innovative  program  and 
look  forward  to  your  active  participation  to  make  the  Illinois  Area  Pro¬ 
gram  a  model  for  other  states  in  this  country. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  significantly  impact  the  direction  of 
educational  and  training  opportunities  for  disabled  citizens  in  Illinois. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  project  staff  and  encourage  you  to  con¬ 
tact  them  at  any  time.  Thank  you  again  for  your  interest  in  serving 
in  this  capacity.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  the  next  Executive 
Advisory  Board  meeting. 

Sincerely, 


Chairman 

Executive  Advisory  Board 
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EXHIBIT  27 

AREA  EXECUTIVE  ADVISORY  BOARD  GUIDELINES 


The  area  Executive  Advisory  Board  (EAB)  is  comprised  of  execu¬ 
tives  from  industry  and  executive  representatives  of  major  community 
groups  serving  disabled  individuals.  This  board  meets  quarterly  and 
provides  overall  program  monitoring  and  guidance. 

The  EAB  may  elect  one  or  two  chairmen  (i.e.,  Co-chair  representa¬ 
tives  from  industry  and  community  agencies).  Coals  and  objectives  are 
developed  in  conjunction  with  the  area  program  director.  Such  goals 
focus  on  cumulative  program  data:  e.g., 

(1)  number  and  nature  of  referrals 

(2)  job  market  trends 

(3)  number  and  type/placements  as  well  as  overall  expansion 
and  growth. 
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EXHIBIT  28 

AREA  EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE  GUIDELINES 


The  Area  Employment  Committee  is  comprised  of  representatives 
directly  responsible  for  hiring  and  placement  from  participating  com¬ 
panies  and  community  resources.  This  committee  meets  regularly, 
alternating  meeting  sites  from  industry  to  community  resources.  Meet¬ 
ings  consist  of  a  facility  tour,  presentations,  program  data  review,  dis¬ 
cussion,  plan  for  action. 

The  purpose  of  the  Area  Employment  Committee  is  to  provide  con¬ 
sistent  area  input  into  the  program:  i.e.,  jobs  and  training  openings, 
referrals,  placement,  follow-up.  In  addition,  problem  areas  are  identi¬ 
fied  and  resolved. 

This  committee  is  comprised  of  a  company  personnel  sector  and  a 
community  placement  sector.  Each  sector  may  elect  a  chairman  and 
meet  separately  as  program  issues  demand.  Joint  meetings  would  there¬ 
fore  be  co-chaired. 
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VII.  TRAINING  AND  THE  EIF/PWI  PROGRAM 


Not  surprisingly,  training  has  been  found  to  be  among  the  most 
significant  factors  in  facilitating  job  placement  of  disabled  workers  in 
the  EIF/PWI  program.  Since  a  marketing  approach  is  dependent  on  the 
use  of  success  strategies,  training  is  becoming  increasingly  prominent 
in  the  EIF/PWI  model. 

However,  rather  than  provide  direct  training  services  to  disabled 
persons,  the  EIF/PWI  approach  has  been  to  foster  the  development  of 
relevant  training  through  the  generation  of  job  market  data  and  the 
coordination  of  local  training  resources. 

In  this  way,  EIF/PWI  is  able  to:  (1)  involve  local  industry 
representatives  in  the  identification  of  training  needs;  (2)  avoid  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort  and  expense  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
training;  (3)  diversify  the  funding  sources  supporting  training;  and 
(4)  assure  that  training  provided  related  directly  to  actual  job  require¬ 
ments  . 

There  are  two  distinct  aspects  to  the  EIF  training  effort.  The 
first  is  a  periodic  area  job  market  report  which  is  distributed  to  all 
participating  community  resources.  Called  a  "Job  Market  Profile,"  this 
report  represents  the  aggregation  of  individual  company  job  opening 
notices.  (See  Exhibit  21.)  It  shows  the  demand  for  workers  by 
D.O.T.  Occupational  Category. 

When  used  with  other  market  analysis  methods ,  this  report  can  be 
useful  to  training  agencies  and  vocational  counselors  to  gauge  employ¬ 
ment  trends  as  well  as  recommend  or  structure  training  programs  to 
meet  the  personnel  needs  of  local  employers.  This  is  a  passive  strategy 
that  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  user  for  success.  A  drawback 
is  that  the  report  measures  only  the  present  or  immediate  past  personnel 
needs  and  can  only  tentatively  be  used  to  predict  future  needs.  None¬ 
theless,  since  it  is  timely  and  related  to  actual  job  openings  it  still  may 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  tools  in  assessing  the  job  market. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  EIF/PWI  program  relating  to  training 
involves  the  formation  and  activities  of  an  area  office  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Training  (ECT).  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee,  made 
up  of  both  industry  and  community  agency  participants  and  chaired  by 
an  industry  leader,  to  actively  develop  training  opportunities  for  dis¬ 
abled  workers. 

The  ECT  operates  this  way:  First,  the  committee  meets  as  a  whole 
to  define  the  scope  of  their  activities  and  generate  broad  statements  of 
purpose  and  goals.  Then,  a  policy  and  planning  subcommittee  develops 
specific  objectives  and  a  time  phased  workplan.  This  plan  is  reviewed 
by  the  full  committee.  Revisions,  if  necessary,  are  made  and  the  plan 
is  approved  for  implementation.  Generally,  such  a  plan  will  include  the 
following  steps: 
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•  A  "critical  needs  assessment"  must  be  developed  to  be  mailed 

to  industry  participants  in  order  to  identify  job  openings  where 
there  is  a  current  and  continuing  shortage  of  qualified  appli¬ 
cants.  This  assessment  would  also  request  information  on  the 
type  of  training  required  to  meet  industry's  needs.  An  analysis 
of  this  survey  should  produce  a  list  of  jobs  and  attending  train¬ 
ing  criteria  for  each. 

•  Provision  should  be  made  for  a  subcommittee  to  compare  the 
training  needs  identified  in  the  survey  with  existing  training 
programs  in  the  community.  Existing  programs  should  be  evalu¬ 
ated  for  their  capability  to  meet  industry's  and  disabled  persons' 
needs . 

•  If  acceptable  training  programs  are  found  to  exist,  the  ECT  will 
assist  in  marketing  those  programs  to  community  resources  so 
that  more  disabled  persons  may  benefit  from  them. 

•  If  training  programs  must  be  developed,  subcommittees  made 
up  of  knowledgeable  industry  personnel  should  be  convened  to 
develop  curricula.  This  would  include:  course  outlines;  in¬ 
structor  qualifications  and  job  descriptions;  trainee  profiles, 
i.e.,  what  characteristics  should  a  disabled  person  possess  to 
qualify  for  admittance  to  the  program  (experience,  aptitudes, 
interests,  education,  etc.). 

•  A  trainee  resource  plan  should  be  developed  which  will  analyze 
the  availability  of  potential  trainees  in  terms  of  profile  require¬ 
ments  and  geographic  location.  Such  a  plan  could  be  based  on 
a  survey  of  rehabilitation  counselors  and  others. 

«  Develop  criteria  for  selection  of  an  agency  (school,  rehabilitation 
training  facility,  etc.)  to  conduct  the  training  program,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  identify  one  or  more  training  sites.  The  selection  cri¬ 
teria  should  cover  accessibility  to  disabled  persons,  evidence  of 
sound  management,  and  funding  development  capability.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  latter,  this  means  that  the  training  facility  should 
assume  responsibility  for  the  continued  financial  support  of  the 
training  program.  The  Executive  Committee  on  Training  may, 
however,  assist  in  developing  initial  funding  and  third  party 
purchase  of  service  agreements. 

•  The  location  of  training  sites  should  relate  to  the  geographic 
concentration  of  disabled  trainees  and  the  availability  of  public 
transportation . 

•  Once  training  facilities  are  selected,  the  policy  and  planning 
subcommittee  will  prepare  a  "memorandum  of  agreement"  setting 
forth  the  terms  of  the  relationship  between  the  ECT,  EIF,  and 
the  training  facility.  This  memorandum  should  be  submitted  to 
all  concerned  for  review  and  agreement. 
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•  Oversight  panels  should  be  appointed  to  review  and  audit  each 
training  program  on  a  continuing  basis  so  that  quality,  scope 
of  training ,  and  relevance  to  current  job  market  trends  will  be 
maintained. 

These  steps  and  committee  functions  obviously  require  considerable 
time  and  expertise  on  the  part  of  members ,  plus  strong  leadership  on 
the  part  of  the  ECT  chairman.  Therefore,  the  committee  must  be  care¬ 
fully  selected  to  assure  the  appropriate  mix  of  qualified  members. 

Appropriate  members  from  the  industry  side  should  include  staff 
from  the  following  departments  or  areas:  personnel,  training  and  staff 
development,  equal  employment  opportunity  and  affirmative  action,  first 
line  supervisors  or  production  department  manager,  and  at  least  two 
persons  who  have  specific  knowledge  of  electronics  industry  training 
requirements . 

From  the  community  rehabilitation  agency  side,  at  least  one  person 
should  be  appointed  to  the  committee  from  each  of  the  following:  State 
rehabilitation  agency  (preferably  a  rehabilitation  facility  specialist  and/or 
a  member  of  the  State  director's  staff)  ;  State  Department  of  Education; 
local  school  district;  State  or  county  agencies  serving  the  needs  of 
mentally  disabled  persons;  private  rehabilitation  facilities. 

In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Advisory  Board  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Employment  Committee  should  be  considered  ad  hoc 
members  of  the  ECT. 

The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  Training  should  be  an 
industry  leader  with  a  recognized  commitment  to  the  program.  A  person 
holding  a  position  such  as  corporate  vice  president,  corporate  director 
of  a  manpower  or  personnel  function ,  plant  manager,  corporate  director 
of  training,  etc.  ,  might  be  considered  a  candidate  for  chairman. 

While  the  committee  work  is  conducted  largely  by  the  members 
themselves,  certain  supportive  and  subsidiary  functions  are  performed 
by  the  EIF /PWI  area  and  national  offices.  A  summary  of  the  area 
office  responsibilities  includes  the  following: 

•  Staffing  the  committee:  i.e.,  arranging  meetings,  maintaining 
records  and  reports,  preparing  agenda,  minutes,  etc.;  assisting 
in  the  preparation,  distribution,  compilation  and  analysis  of  the 
critical  needs  assessment  and  other  information- gathering  instru¬ 
ments;  assisting  in  identifying  qualified  training  facilities  and 
developing  working  agreements  with  them  ("Memorandum  of 
Agreement") . 

•  Referring  disabled  persons  to  the  training  programs  once  they 
are  established. 

•  Preparation,  in  accordance  with  national  office  requirements,  of 
a  monthly  training  report. 
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•  Arranging  employment  interviews  for  trainees  as  they  approach 
the  conclusion  of  the  program.  (An  "employers  night"  might  be 
held  so  that  trainees  can  interview  with  representatives  of 
several  companies  in  one  evening) ;  assist  in  placing  graduates 
into  available  industry  jobs. 

The  EIF /PWI  national  office  will  also  assist  the  area  office  and  the 
Executive  Committee  on  Training  primarily  by  providing  consultation 
and  review.  Some  areas  where  such  assistance  might  be  provided  in¬ 
clude: 

•  Planning  models 

•  Preparation  of  Critical  Needs  Assessment 

•  Training  facility  review 

•  Development  of  training  curricula 

•  Development  of  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 

•  Technical  consultation  to  the  area  office 

•  Forms  and  reporting  procedures 

Training  may  well  be  the  single  most  critical  element  in  the  success¬ 
ful  placement  and  continued  employment  of  a  disabled  person.  It  is  im¬ 
perative,  therefore,  that  every  effort  be  made  to  assure  the  quality  and 
relevancy  of  training  programs  provided.  The  EIF  approach  is  designed 
to  take  maximum  advantage  of  industry  advisors ,  and  to  employ  industry 
specialists  in  the  decision-making  process  as  training  programs  are  de¬ 
veloped  and  implemented  on  a  local  basis. 
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EIF/PWI  TRAINING  MODEL 
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VIII.  DEVELOPING  MARKETING  PLANS 


In  the  introduction  to  this  resource  manual,  the  EIF  approach  to 
job  placement  of  disabled  persons  is  characterized  as  a  marketing  model. 

The  term  "marketing"  is  sometimes  incorrectly  used  as  a  synonym 
for  sales.  In  fact,  selling  is  just  one  aspect  of  marketing  which  is  a 
much  broader  concept.  In  private  industry  it  can  include:  research; 
packaging;  customer  services  such  as  education,  training,  maintenance, 
and  repair;  advertising;  and  others.  Persons  representing  a  company 
to  potential  customers  may  even  be  called  marketing  representatives 
rather  than  sales  representatives. 

The  EIF  /PWI  fits  the  concept  of  marketing  in  many  of  the  same 
ways:  When  we  collect  and  analyze  job  market  information  and  demo¬ 
graphics  on  disabled  persons  we  are  doing  market  research.  When  we 
present  services  in  a  useful,  functional,  attractive  way  (forms,  news¬ 
letters,  resumes,  etc.)  we  are  concerned  with  packaging.  Helping  set 
up  training  programs  to  better  prepare  disabled  persons  for  the  jobs 
available  in  industry,  and  informing  and  sensitizing  industry  to  the 
concerns,  needs  and  capabilities  of  disabled  persons,  is  education  and 
training.  Follow-along  and  follow-up  services  provided  to  the  employee 
or  to  the  employer  could  be  considered  the  equivalent  to  maintenance 
and  repair.  And  the  work  of  the  employment  specialist  is  much  like 
that  of  a  marketing  representative. 

Placement  within  the  EIF  /PWI  purview  is  considered  as  a  marketing 
problem  to  be  solved  using  techniques  and  principles  proven  useful  by 
private  enterprise. 

Effective  marketing  begins  with  a  plan  which  should  be  developed 
by  the  area  program  director  with  the  help  of  the  national  field  oper¬ 
ations  manager  and  other  staff  as  required. 

Such  a  plan  need  not  be  complex  or  sophisticated,  but  it  should 
be  complete.  As  with  any  plan,  it  will  give  direction  to  work  activities 
and  will  establish  a  baseline  record  of  marketing  operations  strategies 
which  can  be  monitored  and  evaluated,  altered  or  replaced  by  new 
strategies.  Following  are  the  steps  required  in  developing  a  simple 
marketing  plan.  It  consists  of  four  parts: 
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7.  A  listing  of  companies  and  community  resources  which  might 
use  PVJ!  services  [customers) . 

The  list  should  be  broken  down  into  like  groups  (seg¬ 
ments)  such  as:  participating  companies,  nonparticipating 
companies,  other  employers,  state  rehabilitation  agency 
counselors,  rehabilitation  facilities,  vocational  schools  (public 
and  private),  private  rehabilitation  agencies,  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  universities,  community  colleges,  state  employ¬ 
ment  security  agency,  advocacy  organizations  (ESS,  UCP, 
NARC,  etc.),  consumer  organizations,  underemployed 
autonomous  disabled  persons  (persons  not  receiving  services 
from  the  State  rehabilitation  agency,  or  are  being  represented 
by  any  organization  or  agency),  others  particular  to  the  area. 
These  should  be  prioritized  in  two  lists:  (a)  sources  of  jobs, 
and  (b)  sources  of  qualified  applicants.  The  best  "customers" 
should  be  listed  first. 


2.  Set  an  objective  (quota)  for  each  segment. 

How  many  jobs  can  realistically  be  expected,  how  many 
qualified  disabled  applicants?  At  first,  quotas  may  be  set 
arbitrarily.  However,  as  data  is  gathered  on  the  job  market 
and  the  availability  of  disabled  applicants  who  are  qualified 
for  the  open  jobs,  projections  will  become  more  accurate. 
Members  of  the  Executive  Advisory  Board  should  be  helpful 
in  analyzing  the  market  and  helping  set  quotas.  Quotas  may 
also  be  set  by  the  national  project  office  based  on  experience, 
national  averages,  agreements  with  funding  sources,  etc.  In 
either  case,  the  marketing  plan  will  be  geared  to  meet  the 
quota  set. 

3.  A  method  of  approach  (marketing  strategies)  should  be 
developed  for  each  market  segment. 

This  should  be  appropriate  to  the  quota  set  in  terms  of 
the  resources  (personnel,  time,  material,  money)  expended  on 
it. 


For  the  most  part,  the  strategies  employed  by  the  area 
offices  to  achieve  their  quotas  have  included : 

•  periodic  meetings  of  the  advisory  board 

•  monthly  (or  periodic)  meetings  of  the  employment 
committee 

•  periodic  meetings  of  special  committees,  i.e.,  the 
training  committee 
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•  periodic  mailings  to  participating  companies  and 
rehabilitation  organizations 

•  presentations  to  community  groups,  agencies,  facilities, 
companies,  etc. 

•  personal  marketing  (sales)  calls  to  individuals  (in 
person  and  on  the  telephone) 

•  marketing  brochures  which  describe  the  services 
offered  by  PWI  (sometimes  mailed,  sometimes  distributed 
at  meetings) 

•  classified  advertising  in  newspapers 

•  participation  in  job  fairs  and  other  publicity  events 

•  distribution  of  Public  Service  Announcements  (PSA's) 
to  electronic  media 

»  posters  and  exhibits 

Many  of  these  strategies  reach  only  limited  segments  of 
the  total  market.  Some,  such  as  the  various  committee  and 
advisory  committee  meetings,  have  reduced  value  as  continuing 
marketing  strategies.  Committees  can  often  get  bogged  down, 
or  involve  people  who  are  already  doing  their  best  to  support 
the  project,  or  may  not  involve  the  right  people  (EEO  rather 
than  personnel) .  Others  such  as  the  mailings  and  the  market¬ 
ing  brochures  are  passive  strategies — good  but  not  sales  closers. 
The  strategies  involving  personal  contact  are  excellent.  But 
personal  contacts  are  time  consuming,  expensive  and  reach  only 
one  individual  or  group  at  a  time. 

The  point  is  that  each  has  strong  and  weak  aspects.  To 
be  effective,  a  mix  of  strategies  is  necessary  to  reach  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  market.  And,  given  a  finite  amount  of  time,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  money,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allocate  those 
precious  resources  to  segments  of  the  market  which  hold  the 
most  promise  for  positive  results. 

If,  after  a  period  of  time,  experience  reveals  that  less 
effort  is  required  to  sustain  the  same  results  with  a  given 
segment,  the  "saved"  resources  may  be  channeled  into  market 
segments  with  lesser  potential.  It  is,  however,  important  to 
recognize  this  point:  without  a  specific  marketing  strategy 
targeted  toward  a  particular  market  segment,  the  possibility 
of  reaching  your  objective /quota  with  that  segment  is,  at  best, 
chancy. 
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4.  Target  dates  should  be  set  for  completion  of  work  necessary 
to  implement  each  strategy. 

Progress  toward  meeting  the  quota  should  be  measured  on 
a  periodic  basis  (not  longer  than  one  month)  and  expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  the  quota  (accomplishment  factor).  This  will 
permit  an  evaluation  of  progress  made  in  implementing  the  plan, 
as  well  as  a  determination  as  to  whether  the  strategies  decided 
upon  are  working  and  to  what  extent  they  are  working. 

Let  us  say  for  example  that  an  objective /quota  is  set  for 
30  placements  in  "nonparticipating  companies."  It  is  decided 
that  a  strategy  to  be  used  is  to  peruse  the  classified  ads 
which  appear  in  local  papers  each  Sunday,  and  then  try  to 
set  up  interviews  when  an  ad  seems  to  match  the  resume  of  a 
referral.  Four  hours  are  allocated  each  Monday  morning  for 
this  strategy.  After  three  months,  the  placement  of  four  per¬ 
sons  has  been  facilitated  for  an  accomplishment  factor  of  13  per¬ 
cent.  According  to  the  plan,  after  one-quarter  of  the  year  has 
past,  the  accomplishment  factor  should  be  at  least  25  percent. 
Some  action  must  be  taken  to  either:  (a)  improve  the  accom¬ 
plishment  factor,  or  (b)  reduce  the  quota. 

At  first,  it  will  probably  be  decided  to  try  to  improve 
accomplishment  by  modifying,  changing  or  adding  to  the 
strategy.  One  way  would  be  to  add  more  hours  to  the  time 
allotted.  To  do  this  means,  of  course,  that  time  must  be  taken 
from  other  market  segment  strategies — a  possibility  if  the 
accomplishment  factor  is  ahead  of  target  on  the  other  strategies. 
More  than  likely,  however,  there  will  not  be  extra  time  or  extra 
money,  and  the  decision  may  be  to  develop  a  completely  differ¬ 
ent  strategy  within  the  resource  framework  allocated  to  the 
original  (or  very  near  to  it)  .  It  may  be  decided,  for  example, 
to  develop  a  list  of  nonparticipating  companies  to  contact  on  a 
regular  basis,  or  channel  efforts  to  the  development  of  public 
service  spots  for  radio  and  T.V.  Perhaps  presentations  to 
groups  like  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the  Rotary  Club, 
organizations  often  made  up  of  businessmen,  might  be  an 
alternative. 

The  point  is  that  some  action  must  be  taken  (decision)  to 
improve  the  marketing  effort.  To  take  no  action  is  to  abdicate 
responsibility  as  a  manager  and  to  reaffirm  a  belief  in  miracles, 
unicorns  and  Santa  Claus.  Unless  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  otherwise,  if  a  strategy  is  not  working  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  not  reverse  itself. 

It  is  necessary  to  act  to  remedy  the  situation,  even  if  the 
decision  is  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  quota  for  that  segment 
and  divert  your  resources  to  more  productive  areas.  Keeping 
track  of  completion  dates  and  accomplishment  factors  provides 
good  management  information  that  will  help  improve  marketing. 
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A  suggested  format  for  a  marketing  plan  appears  as  Exhibit  30  on 
pages  87-88. 


This  format  may  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  development  of  a 
marketing  plan.  It  follows  the  four  steps  just  described. 

Remember  that  the  most  critical  element  in  the  plan  is  the  selection 
of  appropriate  strategies.  That  is,  those  that  are  judged  best  suited 
for  reaching  the  specific  market  segments  that  are  a  part  of  the  plan. 

For  example:  As  strategies,  advertising  and  publicity  are  best  suited 
to  reaching  large  groups.  They  are  shotgun  approaches  when  used  with 
the  mass  media  and  are  only  slightly  less  so  when  used  with  such  special¬ 
ized  or  targeted  approaches  as  professional  or  trade  publications,  selected 
mailing  lists,  posters,  etc.  As  such,  they  are  best  suited  to  reaching 
those  market  segments  where  there  is  no  regular,  direct,  active  contact. 
This  would  include:  nonparticipating  companies,  other  employers,  under¬ 
employed  disabled  workers,  and  unemployed  disabled  persons  who  are 
not  VR  clients  or  are  affiliated  with  a  community  rehabilitation  agency. 

On  the  other  hand,  personal  calls,  regular  telephone  contacts, 
limited  circulation  newsletters  or  memoranda,  meetings  and  educational 
programs  are  more  useful  with  selected  individuals  or  groups.  Such 
strategies  permit  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  "customer" 
and  a  careful  tailoring  of  the  approach  to  be  employed. 

As  with  all  such  plans  it  is  also  important  that  all  decision-making 
officials  review  and  approve  it  before  it  is  implemented. 
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IX.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Within  the  context  of  the  EIF /PWI  model,  public  relations  could  be 
treated  as  one  aspect  of  marketing.  However,  it  is  more  than  that,  and 
therefore  is  considered  here  separately.  Public  relations  is  a  manage¬ 
ment  function  that  pervades  all  aspects  of  the  EIF  /PWI  operation  at  both 
the  national  and  the  local  levels.  The  purpose  of  a  public  relations 
effort  is  to  communicate  the  project  purpose,  goals,  policies,  and  proce¬ 
dures  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  understanding  and  acceptance  by 
selected  and  general  publics. 

In  the  EIF /PWI  model  selected  publics  would  include: 

•  Actual  or  potential  funding  sources  and  those  persons  who  may 
indirectly  impact  potential  funding  sources  (national  and  local)  . 

•  Government  agencies  at  the  local,  state  and  national  level. 

Examples:  Briefings  for  mayors,  governors  (or  their  repre¬ 

sentatives)  ;  contacts  with  senators  and  representatives  from 
areas  where  the  project  is  operating;  presentations  to  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  concerned  with  similar  programs  and  services. 

•  Organized  groups  of  disabled  persons  and  organizations 
representing  them  (advocacy  groups)  . 

•  Organizations  of  industry  personnel  professionals,  EEO 
officers >  and  others  (national  and  local). 

•  Community  agencies  which  work  directly  or  indirectly  with 
disabled  persons. 

•  Organizations  of  community  business  people  such  as  Rotary, 
Sertoma,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  professional  sororities  and 
fraternities ,  local  chapters  of  medical  and  legal  associations , 
etc. 

•  Religious  organizations  concerned  with  human  services. 

•  Education  and  training  facilities  including  universities, 
colleges,  vocational  schools,  adult  education,  etc. 

•  Organizations  of  rehabilitation  professionals  such  as  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  National  Rehabilitation 
Counselors  Association,  National  Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Facilities,  Vocational  Evaluation  and  Work  Adjustment  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  others  (local  and  national). 
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•  Local  associations  of  industry  management  personnel. 

There  may  be  additional  groups  as  well  depending  on  the  exact 
nature  of  the  project.  The  "general  public"  refers  to  everyone  else. 

At  this  point,  it  might  be  good  to  draw  a  distinction  between  public 
relations  and  two  other  terms  with  which  it  is  often  confused.  They  are 
publicity  and  advertising.  Publicity  generally  refers  to  actions  designed 
to  attract  public  attention  or  support,  often  because  of  their  newsworthi¬ 
ness  or  informative  nature.  Advertising,  on  the  other  hand,  usually 
consists  of  a  rather  specific  promotional  message  aimed  at  a  consumer  to 
encourage  or  persuade  him/her  to  buy  or  use  a  particular  product  or 
service. 

The  PWI  project  always  has  public  relations.  Whether  it  is  good  or 
bad  depends  on  PR  skill  and  planning.  Publicity,  however,  is  often 
sought  after  as  part  of  a  marketing  strategy  or  a  PR  effort.  Sometimes 
publicity  is  received  whether  it's  wanted  or  not,  and  it  may  not  always 
be  good.  If  it's  negative,  it  could  be  the  result  of  poor  public  relations. 
Socrates  once  said:  "The  way  to  gain  a  good  reputation  is  to  endeavor 
to  be  what  you  desire  to  appear."  That  is  of  course  good  advice,  but 
if  good  works  are  not  generally  known,  recognized  and  understood  (the 
objective  of  good  PR),  bad  publicity  can  occur. 

When  it  does,  it  not  only  hurts  the  program,  it  reflects  on  all  of 
the  participating  companies  and  resources  as  well.  Bad  publicity  is 
particularly  unfortunate  when  it's  the  result  of  misinformation,  inaccur¬ 
ate  facts,  or  misrepresentation  of  motives  or  actions. 

Advertising,  unlike  publicity,  is  always  initiated  and  controlled  by 
program  management.  Advertising  is  almost  always  used  as  a  marketing 
strategy  to  stimulate  a  "buying"  decision.  Also,  it  is  usually  targeted 
toward  a  particular  consumer  or  market  segment. 

Theoretically,  then,  PR  is  one  ongoing  management  function,  while 
publicity  (when  we  initiate  it)  and  advertising  are  part  of  another 
management  function — marketing.  In  practice,  however,  they  sometimes 
share  common  elements. 

Public  relations  in  the  context  of  the  overall  EIF  /PWI  model  is  an 
essential  goal,  but  one  with  limited  resources  to  support  it.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  EIF  /PWI,  many  of  the  common  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  PR  program  can  also  be  used  in  marketing.  A  few  of 
them  are: 

•  A  PR  Fact  Sheet  consisting  of  one  or  two  doubled  spaced  pages 
of  current  project  information. 

•  A  periodic  newsletter  (can  be  in  memo  form)  . 

•  Appearances  on  local  T.V.  and  radio  interview  programs. 
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•  Public  Service  Announcements  for  radio  and  T.V. 

•  Presentations  at  meetings  and  conferences  (charts,  slides, 
and  articulate  disabled  persons  can  help  make  these  more 
interesting  and  meaningful). 

•  PR  releases  announcing  achievements,  human  interest  stories, 
expansion,  presentation  of  awards,  etc. 

•  Simple  displays  for  use  at  conferences,  schools,  shopping 
centers,  etc. 

As  with  other  aspects  of  the  PWI  program,  planning  is  essential. 
A  PR  plan  should  anticipate  problems  and  indicate  strategies  to 
neutralize  them  before  they  occur. 

In  developing  PR  materials  the  following  cautions  apply: 

•  Define  PR  objectives;  develop  strategies,  and  action  plans 
that  address  them. 

•  Keep  format  and  language  simple.  Write  and  rewrite;  have 
materials  read  by  several  other  persons  for  clarity  and 
accuracy. 

•  Be  truthful. 

•  Keep  facts  and  data  current. 

•  Have  decision-making  officials  sign  off  on  all  plans,  releases, 
fact  sheets,  etc. 

•  Evaluate  the  results. 
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X.  LETTER  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  NATIONAL 
PROJECT  AND  LOCAL  SPONSOR 


In  order  to  implement  the  EIF  /PWI  model  at  a  local  level  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  area  offices.  Financial  resources  available  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  these  offices  have  been  limited  both 
in  the  amount  of  money  directly  available  to  support  the  area  office  as 
well  as  the  amount  available  for  supervision  and  administrative  support 
from  the  national  office. 

The  approach  taken,  therefore,  has  been  to  develop  agreements 
with  local  agencies  to  sponsor  EIF /PWI  area  programs.  While  this  was 
originally  seen  as  the  best  alternative  to  an  autonomous  EIF  /PWI  office, 
it  is  now  viewed  as  a  positive  method  of  integrating  the  program  effec¬ 
tively  with  the  local  community.  When  the  local  agency  enjoys  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  status  and  commands  the  respect  of  local  government,  industry 
and  community  agencies,  the  synergism  that  is  the  result  far  outweighs 
the  problems  posed  by  such  a  relationship. 

It  is  essential  that  the  role  of  the  sponsoring  agency  be  defined 
and  clarified  in  writing.  The  EIF /PWI  has  found  it  helpful  to  do  this 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  agreement  which  is  developed  through  negoti¬ 
ations  and  is  signed  by  both  parties.  As  changes  in  the  project  develop 
(funding,  program,  scope,  etc.),  the  letter  is  updated  to  reflect  these 
changes.  The  maintenance  of  this  agreement  has  been  the  joint  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  EIF  managing  director  and  the  national  project  director. 

The  letter  of  agreement  spells  out  in  detail  the  responsibilities  of 
the  national  office  and  those  of  the  local  sponsor.  It  also  indicates  areas 
of  joint  responsibility.  For  example:  Program  direction  will  come  di¬ 
rectly  from  EIF  /PWI  through  the  national  project  director  or  the  field 
operations  manager  while  administrative  direction  and  supervision  will 
be  assigned  to  the  local  sponsor.  Usually  the  EIF /PWI  area  office  will 
adhere  to  the  sponsor's  personnel  policies,  office  management  practices, 
working  hours  and  schedules,  etc.  Hiring  and  evaluation  of  staff,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  normally  the  result  of  joint  action. 

Other  elements  of  a  letter  of  agreement  may  include  but  are  not 
limited  to: 

•  Finances — joint  funding  agreements;  payments  to  be  made  to 
the  local  sponsor;  limitations  and  restrictions  on  funds;  methods 
of  payment;  reporting  and  special  accounting  instructions;  travel 
expense  policies;  audit  requirements;  budgeting,  etc. 
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•  Supervisory  services--personnel  management;  staff  recruitment 
and  evaluation;  etc. 

•  Physical  resources — office  space  and  maintenance,  common  ser¬ 
vices  (reception,  telephone  answering  and  call  referral,  heat, 
light,  air  conditioning,  security),  supplies  and  equipment, 
furniture,  etc. 

•  Other — special  instructions  for  reports,  inventories,  use  of 
proprietary  materials  such  as  logos,  training  materials,  plans, 
audio  visual  materials,  etc. 

The  exact  content  of  the  letter  of  agreement  will  depend  on  vari¬ 
ables  such  as  funding,  capabilities  of  the  local  sponsor,  scope  of  the 
area  program,  and  needs  of  the  national  project  in  a  given  area.  There¬ 
fore,  the  agreement  may  differ  greatly  from  one  area  to  another.  If, 
for  example,  an  area  project  has  independent  financial  support  from  a 
state  or  local  grant,  contract,  or  other  source,  the  agreement  may  state 
very  little  regarding  the  financial  aspects  of  the  project. 

Remember  that  the  agreement  is  intended  to  clarify  responsibilities 
for  the  sake  of  achieving  more  effective  and  efficient  area  office  oper¬ 
ations.  This  is  not  an  easy  task  and  may  require  a  number  of  revisions 
over  a  period  of  time  before  a  version  agreeable  to  all  is  developed. 
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XI.  THE  EIF/PWI  PLACEMENT  PROCESS: 
A  CASE  EXAMPLE 


Janet  Rice  is  a  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  for  the  State 
Department  of  Rehabilitation  Services.  For  the  last  year  and  a  half 
she  has  been  working  with  Robert  Lewis,  22,  who  is  disabled  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  motorcycle  accident.  Robert  is  now  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down,  but  has  excellent  upper  body  strength  and  uses  a  wheelchair  to 
get  around. 

Robert  had  finished  high  school  and  one  semester  of  Jr.  College 
before  he  dropped  out  to  take  a  job  as  a  retail  salesman  in  a  discount 
stereo  equipment  store.  He  enjoyed  the  technical  side  of  the  job,  but 
never  considered  himself  a  particularly  good  salesman.  He  was  about 
to  quit  to  try  another  go  at  school  when  he  had  the  accident. 

He  became  a  state  VR  client  assigned  to  Janet  Rice  immediately 
following  the  acute  phase  of  his  injury.  Through  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  he  received  a  variety  of  services  including 
referral  to  a  rehabilitation  facility  where  his  vocational  interests  and 
capacity  for  a  variety  of  kinds  of  work  were  measured.  While  there, 
he  also  received  physical  restoration  and  psychological  services  to  help 
him  cope  with  his  disability. 

As  a  result  of  this  evaluation,  Robert,  with  the  help  of  his 
counselor,  decided  to  enroll  in  a  nine-month  training  program  which 
would  qualify  him  for  a  job  as  an  electronics  technician.  He  completed 
the  course  with  little  difficulty  scoring  slightly  higher  than  average. 

The  only  modification  to  the  worksite  that  he  needed  was  a  lowered 
work  bench  with  equipment  placed  within  his  reach  and  a  building  that 
did  not  pose  barriers  to  his  wheelchair. 

Janet  Rice  had  been  briefed  on  the  EIF  /PWI  program  and  in  fact 
had  referred  resumes  on  a  number  of  other  clients  to  the  EIF  /PWI 
office  in  the  past.  She  knew  that  EIF/PWI  had  a  special  relationship 
with  a  number  of  major  electronics  manufacturing  firms  in  the  area  and 
would  know  what  companies  had  job  openings  for  someone  with  Robert 
Lewis'  qualifications. 

Earlier  in  the  year  she  had  attended  a  meeting  of  state  VR  counse¬ 
lors  where  Dave  Samson,  the  EIF/PWI  area  program  director,  gave  a 
briefing  on  the  project.  Since  that  time,  she  has  been  receiving 
periodic  memos  from  Dave  summarizing  the  kinds  of  jobs  available  in 
the  companies  participating  in  the  project  and  highlighting  some  of 
the  successes.  The  last  memo  detailed  the  efforts  the  EIF/PWI  program 
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was  making  toward  sensitizing  personnel  staff  and  front  line  supervisors 
of  participating  companies  to  the  special  needs  of  disabled  workers.  She 
also  has  been  receiving  the  EIF  /PWI  National  Newsletter  and  has  been 
visited  and  called  numerous  times  by  Pat  Richman  the  EIF/PWI  employ¬ 
ment  specialist.  (During  these  contacts  Pat  would  find  out  if  Janet  had 
any  clients  who  were  ready  for  employment.  She  also  let  Janet  know  of 
any  current  job  openings.) 

Janet  was  confident  that  Robert  could  perform  as  well  as  most  able- 
bodied  technicians  provided  he  was  given  a  chance  to  work  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  could  accommodate  him  in  his  wheelchair,  and  some  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  his  supervisor  and  coworkers  of  his  special  needs. 

Janet  called  the  EIF/PWI  area  office  and  talked  with  Pat  Richman. 

She  described  Robert  Lewis'  background  and  job  qualifications 
and  asked  Pat  if  EIF/PWI  could  assist  in  job  placement. 

"Yes,"  Pat  said.  There  were,  indeed,  several  companies  that  had 
contacted  the  EIF/PWI  office  with  open  requisitions  for  electronic  tech¬ 
nicians.  She  suggested  that  Janet  have  Robert  complete  an  EIF/PWI 
"Personal  Data  and  Resume"  form  and  send  it  right  over.  Better  yet, 
if  it  was  possible,  have  Robert  bring  it  over  himself.  That  way  Pat 
and  Dave  would  have  a  chance  to  meet  him  and  find  out  a  little  more 
about  his  experience  and  background.  In  addition,  it  would  be  good 
interviewing  experience  for  Robert. 

Robert  was  able  to  visit  the  EIF/PWI  office  (although  this  was  not 
a  requirement  for  EIF/PWI  to  help).  He  went  over  his  background, 
training  and  job  interests  with  the  project  staff.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  interview,  both  agreed  the  meeting  was  useful.  A  file  was  started 
on  Robert  Lewis  which  included  his  resume,  and  a  log  sheet  which  would 
list  all  activity,  contacts,  telephone  calls,  etc.,  made  with  or  on  behalf 
of  him. 

That  same  day,  Pat  checked  over  Robert's  resume,  had  it  copied 
and  sent  to  designated  representatives  of  four  participating  companies 
which  listed  openings  for  electronic  technicians.  She  also  sent  it  to 
two  other  companies  who  were  not  direct  EIF/PWI  participants  but  were, 
she  knew,  hiring  technicians. 

Pat  developed  her  information  on  the  job  market  from  "Job  Opening 
Information"  forms  that  were  sent  to  her  by  the  participating  companies. 
Sometimes  the  companies  would  send  their  own  job  announcements  or 
simply  call  the  job  opening  information  in  to  the  EIF/PWI  office.  Re¬ 
cently,  a  number  of  smaller,  nonparticipating  companies  had  called  with 
jobs  in  response  to  a  newspaper  article  describing  the  project. 

The  next  day,  Pat  called  all  of  the  people  to  whom  she  had  sent 
Robert's  resume  to  alert  them  that  it  was  on  its  way.  She  also  called 
Janet  Rice  to  let  her  know  what  was  being  done. 
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Over  the  next  several  weeks ,  additional  calls  were  made  to  the 
companies  and  responses  began  to  come  in:  Two  companies  wanted  more 
experience;  a  third  needed  someone  who  was  able  to  move  into  some  tight 
spaces  to  work;  another  had  just  lost  a  bid  for  a  large  contract  and  had 
a  hiring  freeze  but  wanted  to  interview  Robert  anyway  for  future  em¬ 
ployment.  He  declined. 

Finally,  three  interviews  were  set  up:  two  of  them  with  companies 
originally  contacted,  and  a  third  as  a  result  of  an  "out-of-the-blue" 
call  from  a  company  that  needed  help  fast. 

One  of  the  interviews  was  set  up  directly  with  Robert  through  con¬ 
tact  by  the  company.  The  others  came  through  the  EIF /PWI  office  and 
were  coordinated  by  Pat  with  Robert’s  counselor,  Janet  Rice.  She  called 
Robert  with  the  information. 

Robert  decided  to  apply  to  all  three  companies.  Transportation 
was  not  a  problem  for  him  since  he  now  drove  a  specially  equipped  van. 
He  knew  that  once  he  got  the  interview,  he  would  be  treated  like  any 
other  job  applicant.  He  would  need  to  complete  a  company  application, 
be  interviewed  by  the  personnel  department  staff  and  one  or  more  first 
line  supervisors.  He  would  have  to  meet  the  same  qualifications  as  other 
applicants  but,  of  course,  he  would  also  get  similar  pay  and  benefits  if 
he  were  hired. 

The  interviews  went  very  well.  As  a  result,  Robert  was  offered 
jobs  in  two  of  the  companies.  The  third  hired  someone  considered 
better  qualified,  but  encouraged  him  to  contact  them  again  later. 

Robert  had  a  choice  and  he  picked  Omega  Electronics,  a  firm 
specializing  in  defense  and  aerospace  components.  Omega  had  some 
prior  experience  with  workers  in  wheelchairs  and  had  taken  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  make  the  plant  accessible.  The  job  was  one  that  promised 
some  excellent  experience,  and  possibly,  advancement.  The  pay  and 
benefits  were  good  and  the  company  offered  in-house  training  programs 
to  help  employees  improve  skills. 

He  called  his  counselor  with  the  good  news.  She  called  Pat  Rich- 
man  who  closed  the  file  on  Robert  Lewis:  "Employed." 

That  Friday,  Dave  sent  the  regular  mailgram  to  the  EIF /PWI 
national  office  listing  the  initials  of  persons  placed  in  jobs  that  week. 
"R.L."  was  on  the  list.  His  initials  appeared  again  later  in  the  monthly 
report  along  with  the  name  of  the  agency  that  referred  him  to  EIF  / PWI, 
the  company  that  hired  him  and  other  information.  This  data  would  be 
synthesized  at  the  national  office  with  reports  from  other  area  offices 
and  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  EIF /PWI  Executive  Advisory  Board, 
Omega  Electronics  was  honored  with  a  certificate  recognizing  their 
participation  in  the  project. 
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For  severed  months  after  Robert  got  his  job,  Janet  Rice  maintained 
contact  with  him,  following  up  on  his  progress. 

The  EIF/PWI  office  followed  up  on  Robert  too,  with  periodic  con¬ 
tacts  with  Omega  to  find  out  if  he  was  still  employed  and  if  there  have 
been  any  problems. 

Omega  has  been  so  pleased  with  Robert's  work  that  they  have 
hired  two  more  individuals  through  PWI,  and  are  even  planning  a 
special  training  program  for  disabled  persons  to  help  fill  a  need  for 
qualified  solderers.  The  EIF/PWI  office  will  help  to  recruit  the 
trainees . 
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EXHIBIT  31 

EIF  PROJECT  WITH  INDUSTRY  MARKETING  MODEL 


The  following  chart  and  accompanying  explanation  capsulizes  the 
basic  functional  elements  of  the  EIF  Project  With  Industry  Marketing 
Model. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  model  does  not  replicate  existing 
community  job  placement  or  other  support  services  for  disabled  persons. 
Rather,  it  is  designed  to  augment  and  extend  existing  programs  and  to 
work  cooperatively  with  them  toward  the  common  goal  of  placement. 
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Companies  (1)  have  a  need  for  qualified  manpower — skilled  and 
unskilled.  Community  resources  (2)  represent  disabled  persons  who 
need  employment.  The  EIF  area  office  acts  as  an  interface  between  the 
two,  helping  industry  to  meet  its  manpower  needs,  and  helping  resources 
place  handicapped  workers  in  jobs. 

To  do  this,  industry,  using  EIF  procedures,  submits  job  orders 
(4)  to  the  PWI  office.  At  the  same  time,  and  again  using  EIF/PWI 
procedures,  resources  submit  personal  data  (5)  on  disabled  applicants. 
Personal  data  is  compared  with  jobs  in  the  PWI  office  (3)  and,  when  a 
likely  match  is  made,  the  PWI  office  refers  information  (6)  about  the 
individual  to  the  company  with  the  job  opening. 

If  the  company  is  interested  in  the  individual,  they  may  contact 
him/her  for  an  interview.  The  company  then  follows  its  standard 
procedures  in  processing  the  individual  for  employment,  informing  the 
PWI  office  of  results  (hired,  not  hired,  reasons  for  not  being  hired, 
etc. ) . 


Pertinent  information  on  available  jobs  and  aggregated  job  market 
data  is  transmitted  to  participating  community  resources  (7)  on  a 
periodic  basis.  Resources  use  this  information  in  selecting  and  prepar¬ 
ing  individuals  for  referral  and  for  longer  range  planning  for  training 
programs. 

The  benefits  of  the  program  to  participating  companies  are: 

®  New,  centralized  source  of  job-ready,  qualified  applicants. 

©  Effective  outreach  to  the  disabled  community  as  required  by 
social  legislation. 

•  Opportunity  for  employer  to  assist  community  resources  in 
developing  relevant  skills  training  programs. 

•  No  fee  or  charge  to  participate  in  program. 

•  Good  public  image. 

•  More  effective  communication. 

To  community  rehabilitation  organizations,  the  benefits  are: 

•  New  centralized  source  of  job  openings. 

•  More  job  opportunities  for  disabled  persons  to  choose. 

•  Job  market  forecasts  to  assist  in  career  development  counseling 
and  planning/reorientation  of  training  programs. 

•  Expanded  employer  contacts. 

•  EIF  support  of  client  referral. 
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The  ultimate  benefit,  however,  is  to  the  disabled  person  whose  life 
is  enriched  through  the  social  and  economic  rewards  of  a  good  job  in 
competitive  industry. 
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